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LEADING NEW TEXT-BOOKS 








_ McMASTER’S UNITED STATES 


HISTORIES 

Primary - - $0.60 School - $1.00 

Devote more space to social evolution than to 
war, The progress of civilization is graphically 
portrayed, with a clear, simple, vigerous, and 
well-balanced style. The narratives are well- 
proportioned and touch on all matters of real 
importance in the founding and building of our 
country. The maps are complete and the illus- 
trations numerous, interesting, and authentic. 


NEW EDUCATION READERS 
- - $035 BookII 

Book int 3 40 BooklIV - - 

Novel in plan and character, simple and 
teachable. Well graded, with frequent re- 
views. They correlate the leading features of 
the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods, but require no special prep- 
aration on the part of the teacher. They con- 
tain numerous attractive illustrations. 


RICE’S RA TIONAL SPELLING BOOK 
This cae book rel be = lite pe a 
definite psychological plan.. The work is care- 
fully graded in accordance with the natural 
growth of the child’s comprehension, and the 
words selected for each successive year are in- 
creasingly difficult. Throughout. precedence is 
given to common words. Provision is made for 
thorough drill by means of constant reviews. 


- - $0.35 
0.45 








WINSLOW’S NATURAL ARITHMETIC 


ookI - - - 1 - - 4 

Book itl - -_ — % 50 

Prepared on the popular and successful spiral 
plan of instruction, The work is easy and practi- 
cal, the subject-matter varied and interesting. 
The idea of magnitude is made prominent, and 
logical mathematical thought is developed. The 
books offer modern examples and modern 
methods, 


NEW CENTURY PHYSIOLOGIES 
Primer a Elementary- $®.75 
Intermediate - hSchool- 1.00 
Oral Lesson Book for wr Teachers -- - 100 

The latest series, embodying the results of 
recent discoveries, presented i in the most modern 


manner. Prepared in accordance with present 
methods, and devoting particular attention to 











RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 

Elementary - $0.50 Complete- - $1.00 

A preéminently simple series, with just 
enough physiography for satisfactory teaching. 
Maps on a uniform scale and hundreds of at- 
tractive and truly illustrative cuts. Suitable for 
all grades, combining the best of both the new 
and the old methods of instruction. 


BARNES’S NATURAL SLANT 
PENMANSHIP 


Books, Nos. I to8. Perdozen- - - 75 cents 
Charts. Per set of four $1 50 
The system of writing here presented com- 
bines all the advantages of the vertical with the 
speed and beauty of regular slant writing. 
Every copy is sensible and significant, and cor- 
relates with other studies of corresponding 
grade. The inclination of the letters is .at the 
angle naturally and unconsciously adopted by 


the child in writing. 


CARPENTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER— 


A supplementary geographical reader giving 
a vivid and interesting account of a trip through 
Europe with the children. Profusely illustrated 
from the author’s photographs. Lays especial 
stress on the human and industrial side of the 
subject, and invests the study of geography 
with new life and charm for the pupil. 


the treatment of alcohol and to the subdje’t of 
right living. Indorsed by the W. C. T. U. 


BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READERS 


Eight Books or Five Books. 


The first books contain simple stories of 
child-life, but at an early period representative 
selections from the permanent literature of the 
world are introduced. The illustrations include 
color plates, numerous original pictures by the 
best modern illustrators, and reproductions of 
famous paintings. 




















» AMERICAN BOCK COMPANY-=--Publishers 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 





INCLE SAM < generally has his hands full; if not one thing 
it is another. This time it is one of 








DIXONS’ ‘earns PENCILS 


They are popular with school people because the best results are 
always obtained when they are used. 

The most popular pencils at the present time are those with 
large soft leads, smooth and velvety to the touch, and that almost 
seem to write of their own will. Their use is a positive delight. 
If you are a teacher, send your address and mention this publica- 
tion and samples will be sent you free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 





Jersey City, N. J. 
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RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 


Admirable in Everv Respect 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 
Consisting of FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH (for third and fourth grades) 
LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


In seven books—a book for each school year. 


NICHOLS’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS 


Problems under all topics for upper grammar grades. 
Samples sent—Inductive Course, 25 cents each; Graded Lessons and Problems, 15 cents each. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, tew rert"nicar 
TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear | Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s | The Best Translations 
Good Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Bindin —Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. -Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Catalogue — ? DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FcUnDATIONS which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 








EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 ThirdAve.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 

PHYSICAL APPARATUS 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Everything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done on the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept. in the House 





F REN C BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 





for teaching French 


lishers for copies for examination . . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORK 
Complete Catalogue on application. 





New nal has nowthe finest building de. 
ji 9 and voted to music in the world. 
NSERVATO Founded 1853. Unsur- 
passed advantages in come 
position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution, 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 


Pupils received at any time. For year-book address 








E. L. KELLOGG &CO., - - 


61 E. 9th Street, New York 





FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass, 











“A Land flowing with milk and honey.”’ 


CALIFORNIA 
IS THE MECCA 








Seekers after rest and recreation in a 
bracing climate, amid enchanting scenery 
surrounded by fruits and flowers, are going 
to California this winter in greater numbers 
than ever before. ; 


The way to go is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


The new trains of this system give a fine 
service, fast time, and afford every conven- 
ience and luxury. Inquire of ticket agents 
regarding the new facilities. 


Four-Track Series No. 5, ‘‘ America’s Winter 
Resorts,” sent free, postpaid, on receiptof a 
stage stamp by George H. Daniels, General 
— Agent, Grand Centra] Station, New 
or’ 











Living Education 


Live teachers must be in touch with the educational life of to- 
day—the most and best of it not to be found in books, but in the 
daily work of active educators. This can be found only in 
Periodicals. We publish the best, covering all fields. 


weekly, $2 a year. The oldest and most 
The School widely read educational weekly—first of all the 
Journal news of the educational world, which necessa- 
rily includes all that is most important in educational thought. 
Indispensable to school superintendents, principals, active mem- 
bers of school boars, and to all teachers aspiring to higher po- 
sitions, 32d year. 


* Monthly, $1 a year, covering all grades 
The Teachers of school work 3 goes "to nearly 40,000 of 
I “4 ' 
nstitute the brightest teachers of the continent. 
Progressive teachers—who mean to get on—mean to have pupils 
get on—will have it. 25th year. Its illustrated supplements 
give superb value. 


rimary Monthly, $1 a year; finely illustrated. A 
The P magazine that bright teachers of the younger 
School children find every month worth its weight— 
in silver, if not in gold. 

Helpful hints and practical points in great number. No other 
periodical lik- it, or nearly so useful. 12th year. 


Educational Monthly, $1.ayear. In book form of page— 

A for study, reference, and permanent preserva- 
Foundations tion—really ten little books a year—a 
*‘teachers’ reading circle ’’ of fundamental but ‘‘live’’ instruc- 
tion. It is altogether unique in educational periodicals. 12th 
year. 


Our Twice a month, 50c. a year. The whole world right 

up to date ; current events, current thought ; inven- 
Times tions, discoveries, etc. It puts “‘life’’ into the study 
of geography and history especially ; keeps you fully posted ; 
sharpens the wits of yourself and pupils as no book does. 13th 
year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61E. 9th SL, New York. 








Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 





THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. anaes 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 
The Stationers supply them. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ _Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing Teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 Years 129 Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Positions filled, 4,000 Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 414 Century Building, Minneapolis 
533 Cooper Buil Hyde Block, Spokane 80 Third St , Portland. 


Denver. i 
wilding, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block. Los Angeles. 


Schermerhorn TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


420 Parrott 





Oldest and best known in the U.S. Est.1855 
Joun C. RocKWELL, Manager. 











3 East 14th St., New York 
9 9 was established in 1889. In 1901 more teachers 

Kellog: g S Teachers Bureau supplied with good places than any previous year. 
Steady demand for good normal primary teachers 

We refer to N. ¥.,N.J.,and Pa. Normal Principals. Teachers needed NOW. Particulars for 
stamp. H. S, KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East Ninth Street, New York City. 





New York University 


‘~ ‘WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 9 


A graduate School oi 
SCH OOL educational science: 
fur.ishing thorough 


of professional equip- 
ment for teachers 


PEDAGOGY "2, 10" joocher 


selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 
For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








98 COURSES m 23 
DEPARTMENTS, tn- 
CLUDING A SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF GEQG- 
RAPHY. Single Tu- 
ition Fee of $25. In- 
expensive living. For 
Circular and Book of 
Views, address, The 
Registrar, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


July 6 to Aug. 15, 1903 | 

















AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Cali 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNUW-FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
xtapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
{f you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 





LAING’S PLANETARIUM.. 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLength, 
Moon’s Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Write for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM C0. 


(Dert. G), Detroit, Mich. 








B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave,, Seattle, Washington 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEAC HERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°F i! 4veze 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publicand 
private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving amounts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options,and many other desirable features, allof which afford the 
most ample protection to the policy-holder. - - - ° 


610 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
New York City. 


A NOTE ON COLOR 


For Teachers of Elementary Schools 
By Carouine West Van HELDEN. 
Illustrated with Twelve Colored Plates. Price, in boards, 50 cents. 


Madame van Helden, having had wide experience with teachers, is able to put into small 
compass many valuable suggestions for practical work in water colors. 

This is an artistic book and offers great value for the money. 

Send for a special circular about it, and for a full price list of Water Colors and all material 
for color instruction. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


New York Philadelphia 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only $1.00 a year. 


SELF-CULTURE FOR TEACHERS 


It isa pleasure to us to putin the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvucaTIonaL Founpations which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and prefitable. Only $1.00 a Year. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 


READERS will confer a favor by 
municating with advertisers. 


GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager, 





Atlanta 


Springfield, Mass. 


San Francisco 











mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 


Thirty 
Years 
Service 


In thirty years of continuous service 
in the operation of the Government’s 
fast mails, the Lake Shore has become 
the greatest through mail line in the 
world. 

Thousands of people use the Lake 
Shore because of its great record in the 
mail service. And it’s a good reason. 

Nowhere is there extended to travel- 
ers, either in comfort or certainty of 
service better travel facilities than on 
the Lake Shore’s great through trains 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

Write for “‘ Book of Trains’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A., Cleveland, O. 


Standard Black- 
Board Stencils. 


A Classified List of the most attractive stencil design 
for blackboard and slate. The use of these is almost 
universal in schools because : 


1, They enable the teacher, without any skill in draw- 
ing, to place upon the board in a few minutes’ time beautt- 
ful and accurate designs of all kinds. 


2. They cost very little and can be used repeatedly, 

















3. With their aid the teacher can illustrate lessons in 
Geography, History, Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship, 


4. They are of great value in beautifying the school- 
room, 


To any one sending us 10c. we will 
mail our complete list of Stencils and 


Charts, and the following samples: 
One 10c. Map, one 5c. Language 
Stencil. 





E. L. KELLOGG 4 C0., 61 E. 9th St, N.Y 
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New Century 








WRITE FOR NEW 


CATALOGUE. 





# Typewriter 


~ AWVERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 





The Prang Educational Company 


DRAWING BOOKS AND MATER- 
IALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS... 


Catalegue sent on application 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
5 West 18th Street 203 Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 





Nineteenth Century and After 
Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews 


The leading exponents of progressive English thought and culture. 
The foremost writers ; the most timely subjects : the ablest discussions of liv- 


ing problems. 
ern life. 


Indispensable for keeping in touch with the highest trend of mod- 


Each: $4.50 per year; two, $8.50; three, $12.00; the three with the West- 


minster Review, $16.00. 


Specimen copies and Historical Booklet free for the asking. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


7 





7 Warren Street, New York. 





Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


GILLOTT'S «~~ 1089," SEMYSLANT PEN, 


is a new departure in pen-making. It has been devised with great care to meet the lates 


requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


Its action and point are designed to assure specified results 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


For the Sleepless 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Just before retiring, half a 
teaspoon in half a glass of 
water soothes and rests the 
nerves, nourishes the body 
and gives refreshing sleep. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “ Horsford’s”’ on label. 














DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 
FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the neces- 
sary academic requirements, and who have 
had two or more years’ practical experi- 
ence in teaching, or have been graduated 
from a normal school of approved stand- 
ing, can complete the course in one year. 
Circulars, giving details of the course, can 
be had on application to the Registrar. 

JAMES MacALISTER, President 











EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning Tae ScHoot JouRNAL when com- 


municating with advertisers. 





KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Established twelve years ago, has a steady de- 
mand for experienced Normal! and College grad- 
uate positions and principalships. Hundreds of 

ood teachers have found places through this 

ureau. See our reference list and circular. 
Particulars for stamp 


H 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth Street. New York City. 











agree in praise of the 


Remington 

TYPEWRITER 

To the Employer it means more 
and better work. 

To the Operator it means quicker 
and easier work. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company} 
327 BRoaDWAy New York. 














THE BOOK OF ANIMALS. 


A magnificent volume, size 10$x14 inches, containing 120 full- 


page illustrations, with descriptive text, exhibiting animals from all 


parts of the world. 


The descriptive matter is 
attractively written, possess- 
ing also the merit of scien- 
tific accuracy, and present 
ing a great number of inter- 
esting facts and anecdotes. 

It is a delightful volume 
for young people, for the 
home library table, or for 
school-room use. 

No volume in natural his- 
tory of equal attractiveness 
and merit was ever before 
offered at so low a price. 
It is elegantly and strongly 
bound in cloth, and now 
offered for the marvelously | 
low price of 85c.; by ef i 

1.10. 








Pee Ses | 


E. L. KELLOGG;& CO., #3! 61 E. oth St., New, York 
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The Passing of the Rural Schoolmaster. 


By State Supt. W. K. Fowler, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


In Europe to-day, as in all the centuries of its history 
since the establishment of schools, the schoolmaster 
rules in the rural school-house. The expression “school- 
ma’am” is an Americanism. In the British Isles and in 
France there has been a change in the ratio of women 
and men teachers of late years so that in Great Britain 
to-day there are a few more of the former than of the 
latter, while in France the number of each is almost 
exactly equal; on the rest of the continent of Europe 
the men teachers still largely outnumber the women. 
Permitting our thoughts to cross the Atlantic with the 
Mayflower, we find that the early establishment of schools 


was in connection with the churches, and that the clergy” 


of the seventeenth century were, in the main, its school- 
masters. Soon after their arrival at Plymouth the Pil- 
grims voted that some action should be taken “that in 
every town there may be a schoolmaster set up to train 
the children in reading and writing.” Some fifty years 
later the Plymouth colonial legislature voted to appro- 
priate the profits of the Cape Cod fisheries for school 
purposes. (This was before the establishment of brew- 
eries and distilleries.) 

The idea of a free public school grew in form very 
slowly. Colleges and Latin grammar schools were estab- 
lished, but these were for the boys and were taught by 
men, often clergymen. In early colonial days children 
were taught to read the catechism and the Bible and to 
write, if taught at all, in their homes and in dames’ 
schools. This school dame of early New England days 
may have been the prototype of the modern American 
schoolma’am, but there are differences in detail. The 
dame schools were, as a rule, small private schools held 
in the homes of their school mistresses, and they fitted 
the boys for admission to the Latin schools, teaching 
them “to read the English language by spelling the 
same,” and fitting the girls for life; at least, the girls 
did not go beyond the dame schools until about a century 
ago. From these early dame schools grew up very grad- 
ually the modern primary school. 

In the rural districts of New England, however, the 
distinctively rural school was established, and this was 
open to both sexes on the same footing from the age of 
five years. It could not be otherwise. In these com- 
munities and their “common” schools, there was not, 
there could not be, distinctions of class, age, or sex. 
Ministers and teachers alike were elected in town meet- 
ing, where a direct property tax was voted by the people, 
and this was the beginning of the free American rural 
common school and of the rural schoolmaster; the 
school is still common, but its schoolmaster is now un- 
common. 

The early Dutch settlers of the New Netherlands es- 
tablished the church and the school together. In 1633, 
Adam Roelandson was sent over from the mother coun- 
try to take charge of “The School of the Dutch Re- 
formed Protestant Church,” in the town of New Amster- 
dam on Manhattan island. Thisschool is still in 
existence in New York city. This Dutch church 
established and maintained many schools, elementary in 
character, where instruction was given in reading and 
writing the Dutch language, in arithmetic, in the cate- 
chism of the Dutch church, and in the Bible. The seiz- 


ure of the province by the English in 1664 checked the 
development of these schools. Other schools were estab- 
lished, tho slowly, by and under the control of the 
Church of England, and for a long period there were 
two sets of rival schools. These were eventually fused 
into a common system of schools. After the Revolution- 
ary war the development of the public schools in the 
state of New York was more rapid than in the city of 
New York. Under an act of 1812 the office of state 
superintendent of schools was created, and under the law 
of 1841 county superintendents were appointed. Not until 
1858 were the schools of New York city finally trans- 
formed into public schools. The system included primary 
and grammar schools, and a free academy for boys. 
This academy was chartered in 1866 under the name of 
“College of the City of New York.” It is as free as the 
public schools of the city. I attended the primary and 
grammar schools of New York city in the 70’s, and my 
last three teachers in the grammar department, and the 
principal of that department, were men. I then attended 
the College of the City of New York, and at that time 
there was not a woman instructor there. Gen. Alex. S. 
Webb was the president. In both the city and the state 
of New York the percentage of men teachers has been 
reduced by one-half in the last twenty years. 

At one time, then, the schoolmaster reigned almost su- 
preme in the land; his “right there was none to dispute,” 
save an occasional school dame, and she was across the 
boundary line. She did not come into direct competition 
with the early schoolmaster. The two then occupied 
different fields, and only with the amalgamation during 
the past sixty years. of the dame school, the primary or 
common school, the rural school, the fee school, and the 
free school, the public*school, the private and parechial 
and denominational schools, the elementary grammar 
schools, the Latin grammar school, the Latin high school, 
the academy, the public high school, all secondary 
schools, the college and the university into one grand 
common school system with the kindergarten as the 
foundation stone and the university as the cap stone— 
state systems, it is true, instead of national—but, I re- 
peat, that only with the modern reorganization and 
partial interdependence of all these parts of our great 
common school system has the schoolmistress been thrown 
into direct competition with the schoolmaster, in all 
lines of school work, and she is rapidly crowding him out. 
Particularly is this true in public school work, and more 
especially in the ungraded or rural schools. Our fathers 
talk of the little red school-house and its schoolmaster. 
We now have the white school-house and its schoolmis- 
tress or schoolma’am. 

Prof. Hugo Munsterberg writes on this subject as 
follows: 

The primary school is to-day absolutely monopolized by 
women teachers, and in the high school they have the over- 
peter majority. The reason for this ts clear, since the 
woman does not have to support a family, she can work for a 
smaller salary, and thus, as in the mills, the men tend more 
and more toward the places for which women are not strong 
enough; in the schools, too, female competition must, if no 
halt is called, bring down salaries to'a point from which the 
supporter of a family must retreat. It would be, of course, 


in both cases better if the earnings were larger, and more 
men were thus enabled to support families, while in the 
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school-room, as in the mill, the female competitor brings the 
earnings down to a point where the man is too poor to marry 
her—a most regrettable state of affairs. But the economic 
side is here not so important as the effect on civilization. 
Even granting, what Iam not at all ready to grant, that 
woman’s ak, preferred because it is cheaper to the com- 
munity, is just as good as man’s work, can it be without dan- 
ger that the male youth of this country, up to the eighteenth 
year, are re toned by unmarried women? Is it a point to be 
discussed at all that ‘‘nascent manhood requires for right de- 
velopment manly inspiration, direction, and control’’? ere 
will this end? That very soon no male school teacher of 
good quality will survive is certain. but there is no reason to 
expect that it will stop there. We have already to-day more 
than sixty per cent. of girls among the upper high school 
classes, and this disproportion must increase. Must we not 
expect that in the same way in which the last thirty years 
have handed the teacher’s profession over to the women, the 
next thirty years will put the ministry, the medical calling, 
and, finally, the bar also into her control? To say this is not 
to be feared because it has never happened anywhere before 
is no longer an argument, because this development of our 
schools is also new in the history of civilization. There was 
never before a nation that gave the education of the young 
into the hands of the lowest bidder. 

But not only has the schoolmistress crowded out the 
schoolmaster to a great extent, but it should be noticed 
also that the early colonial schools were organized prin- 
cipally and almost exclusively for boys, that the curricu- 
lum was adapted to the needs of the boys and altho it 
has grown and expanded it has not been changed mater- 
ially, but that the girls in the grammar grades of our 
public schools now outnumber the boys about 4 to 3, in 
the high schools about 3 to 2, and in the senior classes 2 
to 1. 

We all know that altho the total number of teachers 
in the United States has steadily increased from decade 
to decade, and at certain periods in our history this 
increase has been very rapid, we also know, tho in a 
very dim way, that the percentage of male teachers has 
steadily decreased. In many states the number of male 
teachers has decreased. There are very few reports in 
existence of statistics previous to 1870, either national 
or state, that will furnish us definite information on this 
question. In the report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1899-1900, we find that during 
the year 1870-71 the male teachers were 41 per cent. of 
the entire corps. In 1879-80 they were nearly 43: per 
cent. Ten years later they were only 34% per cent., and 
in 1899-1900 they were but little more than 30 per cent. 
Glancing at the details of that table, we find that the 
North Atlantic division has at present only 183 per cent. 
of male teachers, while the South Central division has 
47 per cert. In the North Central division we find that 
in 1870-71 the percentage of male teachers was a little 
more than 43 per cent., in 1879-80 a little below 42 per 
zent., in 1889-90 about 32 per cent., and in 1899-1900 
about 29 per cent. Twelve states are included in this 
North Central division, and in no one of them has there 
been such a marked decline in the percentages of male 
teachers as in the case of Nebraska, which had in 1870— 
71.52 per cent., in 1879-80 41 per cent., in 1889-90 27 
per cent., and in 1899-1900 less than 22 per cent. 

(To be continued. ) 
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G. Compayre’s New Book. 


The Development of the Child in Later Infancy.* 


This latest addition to Dr. Harris’s “ International 
Education Series” has, as usual, a valuable preface in 
which the editor summarizes the contents of the book and 
gives them a proper setting in his philosophy of educa- 
tion. The aim of the volume is similar to Taylor’s “The 
Study of the Child;” and while many of the conclusions 
reached on the various topics are identical in the two 
volumes, the sources of information are entirely different. 
Compayré’s study is distinctively a European product. It 
would seem odd in America to print any summary on 
child study without constant reference to such names as 
Hall, Barnes, Shinn, O’Shea, and a host of others scat- 
tered thru the nine volumes of the Pedagogical Seminary. 
Yet one looks in vain in the list of authorities quoted by 
Compayré for any of these investigators. The volume is, 
however, not less valuable to American readers on this ac- 
count, but more so, because many of the conclusions 
reached by our native authors here receive an independ- 
ent corroboration. Besides, the new book introduces us 
to many foreigners who are strangers to an American 
audience. 

Preyer, of course, is thoroly well-known among us; 
but Tiedemann, Marcel, Marion, Egger, and three or 
four dozen others are comparative strangers. They are 
all the more welcome on this account, if it shall turn out 
that they bring to the American teacher anything new 
that he ought to know. 

The work is divided into eight chapters, as follows: 

. The Educative Instincts: Imitation and Curiosity. 
. Judgment and Reasoning. 

Learning to Speak. 

. The Voluntary Activity: Walking and Play. 

. Development of the Moral Sense. 

. Weak and Strong Points of Character. 

. Morbid Tendencies. 

. The Sense of Selfhood and Personality. 

On imitation the author confirms many statements of 
Preyer, but in several instances he contradicts other 
authors. The question whether children imitate sounds 
first or movements is variously answered. Darwin had 
doubts. Perez makes the rather fanciful statement 
that children attempt to imitate sounds as early as 
the second month. A child studied by the writer 
imitated a visible movement for the first time at 
the age of six months. She imitated a sound distinctly 
at the age of seven months. Compayré says: “ We be- 
lieve that Egger’s observation may be accepted as a 
general truth, when he says that he has never noticed 
any appreciable effort to imitate sounds before the age of 
nine months.” 

The author makes one decided advance upon Preyer 
by his analysis of imitation into three stages: (1) auto- 
matic or reflex, (2) conscious, and (3) intentional or willed. 

The chapter on the “moral sense” is valuable because 
it takes issue with Preyer and thus presents a phase of 
psychology that needed emphasis to correct a true, but 
one-sided view. The reader will recall Preyer’s famous 
distinction of the various kinds of “ movements” as impul- 
sive, reflex, imitative, and voluntary. This classification 
is also accepted by Tracey, and it is customary to regard 
this series as an evolutionary view of the will. Com- 
payré, on the contrary, makes the statement that the 
moral sense has its origin in the emotions. The first of 
these is fear the second love, the third the feeling of self- 
approval or disapproval, expressed by “ good” and “ bad,” 
and fourth the feeling of duty. 

All these questions are intensely interesting, but we 
cannot pursue them further now. We hope enough has 
been said to show that the volume is worth the atten- 
tion of earnest students. JOSEPH S. TAYLOR. 


CONDOR CO DOH 





fom | Part II. of the Intellectual and Moral Development 
of the Child. By Gabriel Compayre. Translated by Mary 
E. Wilson. International Education Series, edited by Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris. D. Appleton & Company, 1902. 
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Drawing in Normal Schools. 


Report adopted by the Western Drawing Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, at Minneapolis, 1902. 


In the territory represented by the Western Draw- 
ing Teachers’ Association there are fifteen states: Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, 
Missouri, California, Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, and Texas. In these 
states there are forty state normal schools. 

The committee sent to the presidents, or principals of 
these schools, a circular letter, reading as follows: 


At the last meeting of the Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, held April 23 to 25, 1901, at Rock Island, IIl., a 
committee was appointed to investigate conditions governing 
the preparation of normal students for the teaching of draw- 
ing. It was thought advisable to gather statistics from the 
Normal schools of the West, with a view to bringing valua- 
ble information before the association. The association hopes 
that there may be a united effort among public school work- 
ers to raise the standard of art instruction in order that 
teachers may be better prepared to handle a subject which 
has become vital in American education. Will you aid us in 
our work by filling out the enclosed blank? 


The questions asked on the circular blank were the 
following: 

Ist. Is drawing taught in your school? 

2d. Is it an obligatory study? 

3d. During how many years is it required? 

4th. How much time per year is devoted in your school to 
the subject? 

5th. What is the character of the instruction? 

6th. Is your drawing department well equipped? 

7th. Have your graduates found themselves suitably pre- 
pared for teaching drawing when becoming teachers? 

8th. What has Soon the art training of your teacher of 
drawing? 

9th. What salary is paid the drawing teacher? 

10th. How many normal students does the teacher of draw- 
ing instruct? 

11th. Does she also have charge of her subject in a prac- 
tice school? 

12th. Will you send an exhibit of drawing to the next meet- 
ing of the Western Drawing Teachers’ Association, at Min- 
neapolis, May 7 to 9, 1902? 

Response was made by thirty-four of the normal 
schools; the remaining six could not be heard from. 
Many schools did not seem willing to answer all the ques- 
tions asked. Thus, when a normal school principal stated 
that he was not permitted to say what salary was being 
paid the drawing teacher there was nothing further for 
the committee to do. 

To know that thirty-two periods are being devoted to 
the teaching of drawing in a school when the principal 
refuses to state the length of a period is not very satis- 
factory. When asking what the training of the super- 
visor has been, to receive the answer that it has been 
good is not altogether comprehensive. 

However, notwithstanding the many difficulties encoun- 
tered, many principals seemed anxious to further the work 
of the committee and to express interest in and appreci- 
ation of the work of the association. We feel that the 
information obtained is sufficient to be of much interest 
and value. 

In the thirty-four normal schools heard from drawing 
is taught. It is an obligatory study in all but two. 

The time over which work in drawing extends varies 
from six weeks in Moorehead, Minn., to three years in 
Houston, Texas. Of twenty-one schools stating the num- 
ber of hours devoted to the subject the average is one 
hundred and thirty-six hours. In four schools students 
have less than eighty hours’ training. The greatest 
amount of time devoted to the subject is three hundred 
and twenty hours in the course at Los Angeles, Cal. 

Opinion seems to differ widely as to what constitutes 
a good course of study. 

Regarding equipment of thirty-two schools twelve con- 
sider themselves well equipped for art study, thirteen 
moderately so, and seven not equipped. 

In answer to the question, “ Have your graduates found 
themselves suitably prepared for teaching drawing when 
becoming teachers?” of twenty-seven schools willing to 
answer fourteen find that they are prepared, three fairly 
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well prepared, two not prepared, three not often prepared, 
four cannot tell, and one hopes that they are. 

Of the training of teachers—nine have received in- 
struction at Pratt Institute, three at the Massachusetts 
Normal Art, one at Chicago Art Institute, one at the 
Cooper Institute, one at the Columbus Ohio Art school, 
and one at the New York Academy of Design. Of the 
remaining eleven, regarding whom answers were received, 
three have had extensive studio work, seven have had 
only the training afforded by the regular normal schools 
and colleges, and one is “a nineteen-year-old girl,” a born 
genius, picked up at home. 

The salaries paid drawing teachers in normal schools 
heard from are as follows: 

One teacher receives $2,000; one, $1,530; three, 
$1,300; three, $1,200; five, $1,100; five, $1,000; one, $950; 
five, $900; one, $850; four, $800; one, $700; one, $600; 
two, $500, and one, $350. 

In sixteen of thirty-five schools the salaries are below 
$1,000. 

In twenty-six schools the drawing teachers have charge 
of work in a practice school and in five schools instruct 
the normal students only. 

The number of students being instructed in the various 
schools varies from ten to five hundred. At present, in 
thirty schools, there are 5,067 prospective teachers re- 
ceiving art instruction. 

After the compilation of the above a list of forty su- 
pervisers was made representing the territory of the 
Western Drawing Teachers’ Association. A circular let- 
ter was addressed to these asking if they found the grad- 
uates of state normal schools, as a rule, fitted to teach 
drawing efficiently. 

Thirty-one answers were received. Four teachers spoke 
words of commendation. 


I find that the teachers who have had the training of the 
normal schools of the state are the most efficient in the corps 
in my line of work. IDA M. CRAVATH, Madison, Wis. 


I will say that I have found normal graduates well fitted 
to teach drawing, but I must add that ap Poigy vom is lim- 
ited, being only in connection with the Los Angeles State 
Normal, of California. May GEARHART, Berkeley, Cal. 


I find graduates of state normal schools better prepared to 
teach drawing than those without normal training. The 
training in normal schools is inadequate, however, and the 
graduates themselves feel it so. ‘They speak of the lack 
along creative lines, in their development. 

GRACE C. SYLLA, Akron, Ohio. 


The matter, according to my experience, is wholly relative. 
The teachers we receive from the state normal schools are 
so much better prepared to do intelligent work without draw- 
ing outlines than those received from other sources that we 
are very thankful to think that the course is somewhat ade- 
quate. Tho they may not be able to draw they are able to 
— the subject with some intelligence. I think I may 
safely say that our ee are as well prepared to 
teach drawing under a good supervisor as they are to do 
most of the other work of the school, and the condition is 
improving every year. That there is largeneed and room for 
such improvement goes without saying. 

Mary G. DIEM, Winona, Minn. 


Supervisors from the following cities reported that 
they did not find state normal school graduates fitted, as 
a rule, to teach drawing: Youngstown and Dayton, Ohio; 
Detroit, East Saginaw, and Bay City, Mich.; Indianapo- 
lis, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Marion, and South Bend, 
Ind.; Eau Claire, Oshkosh, and West Superior, Wis.; Min- 
neapolis and Stillwater, Minn.; Burlington, Ia.; Colorado 
Springs, Denver (Dist. No. 17), and Pueblo (Dist. No. 1), 
Col.; Joplin, Mo.; Alameda and Oakland, Cal. 

We quote briefly from some of the letters as follows: 


I think that I can safely say in my -seven years’ experi- 
ence as supervisor I have never found a normal graduate 
who was prepared to teach the subject intelligently. 

My heart aches with each succeeding September as I real- 
ize afresh how poorly prepared our otherwise good teachers 
are to handle the subject. 

I most sincerely trust that the day is not far distant when 
the teachers’ (prospective) preparation for and ability to 
handle art as taught in our public schools shall be subject to 
as severe tests and requirements as is any of the other 
branches. MARGARET SHEARDOWN, Calumet, Mich. 
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We have had a number of graduates from various normal 
schools, and none have been able to teach drawing success- 
fully. In fact, their knowledge of the subject is so limited 
that it seems ridiculous to say that they have studied art. 

Hoping that this state of things may be overcome in the 
near future. ALICE E. HALL, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Do I find graduates of state normal schools as a rule fitted 
to teach drawing efficiently? No. It has not been my pleas- 
ure to have so fortunate a corps. 

So many of the high schools do not have drawing, —then, 
too, the rural schools are without. Consequently the nor- 
mal students are poorly prepared to receive sufficient train- 
ing within the twenty weeks allotted art course. 

Allow me to plead less methods in normal art work, per- 
spective and freehand work in light and shade and color. The 
supervisor will supply help in methods and the proper adjust- 
ment to grades, but finds uphill work with the normal - 
uate who e in her time with discussions and methods. 
Give me the teacher who can sketch a little, has some idea 
of correctness of ~¥ and shade, knows simple rules (and 
applications thereof) in perspective, and her work proves effi- 
cient. 

Sometimes she comes from the normal so full of cubes and 
prisms and drawing-books that it is hard to get her to dare 
to do free work. 

If every normal demanded an examination, be it ever so 
slight, in drawing, it would force the drawing into the high 
schools and set the ‘‘ districts thinkin’.’’ Of course, all nor- 
mal schools would have to agree on an examination, or else 
the students might vote against it and attendance might 
suffer. ANNA EARL GRADY, Superior, Wis. 


Not only are they unqualified, but some are prejudiced 
against the work and seem to have no conception of what 
art education desires to do for the child. . 

A very large part of the teachers with whom I come in 
contact are from private normals. While they are just as 
poorly qualified they are not prejudiced. I think the work 
should not stop with the state normals, but should be carried 
into all schools where teachers are trained. 

J. L. MASSENA, Marion, Ind. 


Almost without eoenetion I find normal school graduates 
poorly prepared to teach drawing. Indeed, I find it impos- 
sible to have them teach in the schools where I supervise 
without asking them to attend special meetings for instruc- 
tion for the best part of a year. Almost invariably they are 
deficient in elementary observation and expression. Gener- 
ally the work they show as having been done at_ normal 
schools would not be accepted from our high school pupils. 
Their deficiencies seem to be the result of too little time de- 
voted to the subject and superficial instruction—and yet, as 
Prof. G. Compayre says in his rg ae on the educational ex- 
hibit of the United States at the Paris Exposition, ‘‘ Draw- 
ing is king in the schools of America.’’ 
Cuas. M. CARTER, Denver, Col. 


In my seven years’ experience in Indianapolis I have found 
only two graduates of state normal schools who were fitted, 
upon entering our schools, to teach drawing. 

WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


In the last annual report of the superintendent of the 
Minneapolis schools to the board of education a report 
from the supervisor of drawing, Miss Bonnie Snow, is 
published. In this the statement is made: 


We are doing all we can to teach the children in the grades 
how to draw, ‘how to —— and enjoy nature and art; 
but we are doing very little in our high schools to strengthen 
the teachers of the next generation to know more about the 
technical side of the subject. In this we are open to criti- 
cism. The normal schools, in their turn, are perhaps more 
directly responsible for the woeful lack of knowledge of 
drawing on the part of their graduates. The average nor- 
mal school course of study was planned, apparently, years 

o, before drawing and its related art subjects entered so 
vitally into the course of study of the average public school. 
Hence their students, coming to them, it is true, in igno- 
rance of the subject, are expected in six weeks’, or, at most, 
in three months’ time, to learn enough about.it to fulfil the 
requirements of the average school curriculum. It is because 
I feel so positive that the trouble lies in the lack of prepara- 
tion’ on the part of the teacher in this line of che that I 
have sought to better the conditions so far as lies in my 

wer. A very large part of my time is devoted to the teach- 
ing of teachers, —doing practical normal school work instead 
of depending on pure supervision. I do not speak of this in 
a spirit of complaint, but only to put before you a truthful 
statement of the conditions under which we work. 


From lack of experience in working with Normal school 
graduates the supervisors of Decatur, I1l.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Davenport, Ia., and St. Joseph, Mo., reported that they 
were unable to answer the question. 

To sum up, two supervisors find graduates fitted to 
teach drawing, one as well fitted as to teach most other 
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things, one more nearly fitted than if not instructed, four 
cannot say, and twenty-three say ““No”—most of them 
very emphatically. 

As the conclusion of its investigations the committee 
reports that it believes drawing is not being well taught 
in the majority of Western state normal schools, and that, 
in consequence, superintendents are finding it very diffi- 
cult to secure the services of well-instructed teachers, 
supervisors are expending much unnecessary force in 
training normal graduates, the graduates, themselves, 
have much difficulty and disappointment when they find 
themselves almost or wholly unfitted to teach a required 
subject, and large numbers of children suffer while teach- 
ers are becoming, under much hardship, prepared to 
teach a subject that has become a vital and established 
part of American education. 

The committee feels that conditions will not very ma- 
terially improve until normal schools require some prepa- 
ration in drawing before students are admitted, and until 
teachers’ examinations are established in drawing, as in 
other subjects, by the cities and towns. 

When superintendents of schools demand that teachers 
entering their scnools be prepared to teach drawing as 
other subjects there will be more time devoted to the 
subject in the normal schools, better equipment, much 
better salaries paid the drawing teachers, the drawing 
courses enriched in the high schools, and a better teach- 
ing and understanding of art thruout the West. 

[The following supervisors of drawing compose the com- 
mittee: Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Indianapolis, Ind.; Bonnie 


Snow, Minneapolis, Minn.; Helen Frazer, Columbus, Ohio; 
Florence Ellis, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Charles M. Carter, 


Denver, 
OPI 
What is “ Nature Study ”? 


By MINER H. Pappock, Providence, R. I., author of 
“ Minerals in the Public Schools.” 


There have been several “ Natures:’—The poet’s “Na- 
ture,” the artist’s, the religious man’s “ Nature,” the sci- 
entist’s “Nature.” Now we must add the school’s “ Na- 
ture.” It is matter endowed with force or energy, either 
of organic or inorganic action. 

The school idea of nature will admit a thinking and 
conscious being working thru matter and force. The 
scientist may not admit a working intelligence behind, 
and independent of, matter. He is tempted not to. The 
artist admits, or may admit a great artist behind all, but 
finds an “expression” in nature of beauty, sublimity or 
other quality, as if the thought of some great mind;—all 
sensible forms are a language to be studied. The poet 
finds grand conceptions which he expresses in words, or 
makes them,—1. e., the conceptions. Most often out of 
the fecundity of his mind he simply invents or makes the 
conceptions, as we may say, out of whole cloth. The re- 
ligious man has an intelligent First Cause with thoughts 
and purposes like himself, who moves all things ostensibly 
and confessedly for his own glory. If a little less aus- 
tere, he finds the Being moved by love. 

There being these several natures, which is the correct 
nature? And if we bring it into ‘the school for study 
which is the pupil able to grasp? Or is it evident that 
we must have a new nature, a plain, straightforward, 
matter-of-fact something that the pupils can understand 
and teachers can employ? 

The tendency of the day has been for the teacher to 
undertake the poet’s nature, or the artist’s nature. 
Skilled, more or less, in the studies of English literature, 
or in the transcendentalisms of art, he endeavors first to 
fancy he has such thoughts over a particular landscape 
or forest as a poet or artist would feel, and secondly he 
imagines he can awaken these thoughts in the young 
child. Both attempts on part of the teacher are failures 
and out of it we have often considerable sentimental 
twaddle in the schools that passes for nature study. This 
folly is so palpable that it is self-curable, and is coming 
to an end of itself. 

Nature study by this method is but an attempt to 
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awaken sentiment, and to awaken it in a way contrary to 
nature 

Consider the sentiment of wonder. Wonder is caused 
by an appearance contrary to the ordinary in kind or de- 
gree. The pupil must first be accustomed to the or- 
dinary, and must understand the universality of nature’s 
ordinary. Then when he finds the extraordinary, he 
wonders, and wonder is the stimulus to further research 
and effort. If he has not the experience and contact of 
the ordinary he will not wonder and language of teacher 
cannot make him. 

Nature study is not biology. Biology of plant or 
animal is but one form of nature study. For early school- 
days it is adaptable and fascinating, especially the biology 
of plants. The catching and impaling of insects on 
pins is but a small part of biology. Biology is but a 
small part of nature study. Any individual science per- 
taining to earth study is but a small part. 

Nature study broadly considered is the study of the 
earth and the forces at work upon it, and the products of 
these forces. Sentimental culture may be employed 
secondarily if the teacher has talent for it, but will come 
as a sequence of nature study. Beauty,—in light phe- 
nomena of sky and cloud forms; in crystal constructions 
and light phenomena connected therewith; in plant 
forms, color, luster, etc.; beauty, sublimity, in earth 
forms and colorings; time or eternity, long continued en- 
durance; magnitude of earth’s forces, perpetuity of 
earth’s substance and forces; wisdom and evidence of de- 
sign and fitness of things as manifested in the world 
about us, these are engrossing topics. But how much of 
talent in the teacher all these themes require! What 
breadth of education! What depth of thought! The 
attempt to reproduce these without the conscious inspi- 
ration that comes from the original working of the mind 
is the origin of the empty twaddle that has really been a 
barrier to the study of nature. 

This sentimental study we have said is secondary; even 
whan successfully conducted by teacher, let it not take 
the place of a true nature study,—the study of the ac- 
tive energy that causes, effects, and moves all things 
about us. This is nature, and the study of it is nature 
study, and the work belongs to the schools. It is to be 
pursued systematically and continuously thru the grades 
from the first. Books are not to be despised for they 
contain the discoveries of others; but they are not to 
impede the original working of the child’s mind. In fact 
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the child should be taught as far as possible to begin 
where the book leaves off. The bright children will do 
this. 

Nature study should not be made and designated as 
a distinct branch or object in itself in the school. 

As “nature” has its home upon this earth, works 
upon the rocks beneath the surface, works on the surface 
of the earth, and in sky above, nature is studied in 
mineral, in plant and animal, and in sky. Physical geog- 
raphy, strictly differentiated from other sciences, in- 
cludes the forces at work upon the surface, so we may 
enumerate these sciences,—of minerals, biology, physical 
geography, and meteorology as the field of nature study 
in school educatiun. And astronomy as far as it teaches 
the origin of the earth may also contribute. 

Physical geography is already taught in the schools. 
It is the natural field that calls for “nature study.” 
Broadened under the general name of earth study and 
distributed in the grades, it affords in mineral study, in 
plant and animal study, in surface working forces, and in 
air above, all that scope which nature students need or 

can have. 


Can a teacher successfully handle themes in nature 
study by mere reading of the lessons given by others, or 
hearing them? No, indeed! If the teacher undertakes 
it, he merely twaddles again. He must become a stu- 
dent, and an enthusiastic one. He can give a lesson - 
arithmetic and only know the multiplication table; i 
grammar, and know only the parts of speech; in cane 
ship, and know only how to make evenly straight and 
curved lines. But to give lessons on nature he must study 
deeply, and the more deeply he knows the sciences that 
pertain to earth, and the forces of earth, the more deeply 
and hopefully he stirs his pupils in the same line. And 
what a rest to turn from the humdrum of grade work 
that moves the pupil along but stagnates the teacher, to 
the refreshing science of nature study that grows the 
teacher beyond his grade and keeps him always young 
because he is always a student and a learner! 


PN 


Of the 16,034 teachers in the public schools of Indiana, 
1,185 are graduates of colleges or universities, 1,274 of 
state normal schools, and 1,165 of private normal schools. 
The number that have had no training above the common 
schools is 2,718. 





Biological Laboratory of the State Normal School, at Tempe, Arizona. 
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Who Killed Cock Robin? 


A Story with Action for the Gymnastic Period. 


By ALIcE J. GANNETT, Supervisor of Physical Culture, 
Everett, Mass. 


This game which was worked out for the first time in 
the gymnastic course of the public schools of Everett, 
Mass., has been such a favorite with the children that 
we pass it on. The idea of using the old Cock Robin 
story of our childhood days in this way was original with 
one of Dr. Sargent’s pupils whose name I have tried in 
vain to find. 

A great thought may serve to take young lads and 
misses away from the danger of unpleasant self-conscious- 
ness during the gymnastic period; a spirit of friendly 
rivalry, that may easily be introduced in connection with 
school-room games, will help the boys and girls; but for 
the little folks there is nothing like an appeal to the imag- 
ination. With them a set breathing exercise is more or 
less of a failure. But tell them to take a deep breath 
and blow the seeds from an imaginary dandelion to see if 
“mother wants me,” and the little eyes brighten while 
the exercise is capitally done. 

I hope the Cock Robin story will give as much rest 
and pleasure to many classes as it has to ours. The pic- 
tures here used are from photographs of children from 
the Summer street school, Everett. The selections of 
music were made by Miss Isa M. James, of the Winthrop 
school, Everett. 


Teacher. 
Children. 


Who killed Cock Robin? 


‘*T,”’ said the Sparrow, 

‘‘ With my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin.’’ 
This is the Sparrow 
With his bow and arrow. 


(When the children have given the answer they take posi- 
tion for beginning the movement. A piano accompaniment 
will greatly aid in getting a smooth, rhythmic motion, but 
counting in waltz time will do very well. Many of our teach- 
ers have secured perfect rhythm counting 1, 2, 3, 1, 2, 3, 
. etc.) 


Position.—Place left foot a step in advance of right. 
Extend left arm straight forward as if holding a bow. 
Grasp string of bow with fingers of right hand. 

The right elbow is, of course, slightly bent. (Fig. 1.) 

Movement.—1, 2,3. Bend left knee and at same time 
pull the string of the bow, drawing the right elbow well 
back, but not twisting the body. The motion suggests 
shooting an arrow. (Fig. 2.) 1, 2,3. Return to posi- 
tion. 

Repeat the movement twice, then take the same move- 
ment, holding the bow in the right hand, bending the right 
knee, whith is now advanced, and pulling the string with 
the left hand. The two sides of the body must be used 
alike in every exercise. 

Teacher. Who saw him die? 
Children. ‘‘I,’’ said the Fly, 

‘« With my little eye. 

I saw him die.”’ 

This is the Fly 

That saw Cock Robin die. 

Position.—Put thumbs in arm pits, elbows at sides. 
The foi.~d arms represent fly’s wings. 

Movement.—In quick time move the folded arms up and 
down, imitating motion of a fly’s wings. “ Buzz” softly 
without voice. 

Teacher. 
Children. 


Who caught his blood? 

‘“T,’’ said the Fish, 

‘‘ With my little dish, 
I caught his blood.’’ 

This is the Fish 

That held the dish. 

Position.—Hands together in front of chest, palms 
down, elbows bent. (Fig. 3.) 

Movement.—1, 2,3. Extend hands straight out in front 
as far as possible. 

1, 2,3. Keeping the hands at the same level swing 
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arms out at sides, as in swimming. The palms turn out- 
ward a little as tho pushing. 

1, 2,3. Bend elbows and come back to first position. 

Repeat three to five times. This is a strong movement 
for chest muscles. 

Teacher. Who’ll make his shroud? 
Children. ‘‘I,’’ said the Beetle, 
‘* With my thread and needle, 
I’ll make his shroud.’’ 
This is the Reetle, 
With his thread and needle. 

Position.—Left hand in front of, and near the body, 
palm up. Make believe the open palm is a piece of cloth 
to sew. Hold needle in fingers of right hand on palm of 
left. 

Movement.—1, 2,3. Stretch right arm obliquely up- 
ward as if sewing with a long thread. (Fig. 4.) 1, 2,3. 
Return to former position. 

Repeat from three to five times, then take same move- 
ment, sewing with left hand and holding cloth in the right. 
Beetles can sew with both hands. 

Who’ll dig his grave? 

‘«T,”’ said the Owl, 

‘* With my pick and shovel, 
I’ll dig his grave.’’ 

This is the Owl 

With his pick and shovel. 


Position.—Place the right foot a step in advance with 
toe raised from the floor. Clasp the hands and place 
them on right shoulder to represent the pick. ‘Fig. 5.) 

Movement.—1, 2,3. Bend body forward and bring the 
clasped hands to the right knee. At the same time bend 
the right knee and make a soft tapping by bringing the 
right toe down to floor. It is a modification of the Ger- 
man “ chopping movement.” 

1, 2,3. Straighten body and knee, take first position, 
this time with the pick on the left shoulder. 

Repeat two or three times, putting the pick first on 
one shoulder, then on the other. 

Take the same movement with left foot advanced, bend- 
ing body and left knee simultaneously, and making the 
tapping noise with left toe. Begin this time with pick 
on left shoulder. 

Teacher. 
Children. 


Teacher. 
Children. 


Who’ll be the Parson? 

‘*T,’’ said the Rook, 

‘“ With my little book. 
I’ll be the Parson.”’ 

This is the Rook 

Reading his book. 

Position..—Hands together, with palms up to represent 
an open book from which one reads. Head bent for- 
ward. 


Movement.—1, 2, 3. Raise head, looking forward. 

1, 2,3. Bend head toward book. 

1, 2,3. Raise head, and, at the same time, twist a 
little toward the right, as if reading to birds on that 
side. 

1, 2, 3. Bend head toward book. 

1, 2,3. Raise head, and, at the same time, twist a 
little toward left, as if reading to birds on that side. 

1, 2, 3. Bend head toward book. 
Repeat all the head movements. 
slowly and evenly. 

Teacher. 


Children. 


They should be taken 


Who’ll be the Clerk? 


‘“T,’’ said the Lark, 
‘Tf it’s not in the dark, 
I’ll be the Clerk.’’ 
This is the Lark 
Saying ‘‘ Amen”? like a Clerk. 


Movement.—1, 2, 3. Raise both arms slowly until a 
position like that taken in the act of blessing is reached. 
Inhale steadily while raising arms. 

1, 2,3. Bow the head slightly, holding the breath. 

1, 2, 3.— Exhale, while bringing arms to side. 

Repeat twice. (Fig. 6.) 

Teacher. Who'll carry him to the grave? 
Children. ‘‘I,’’ said the Kite, 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 8. 








Fig. 4. Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


‘‘Tf it’s not in the night, 
I’ll carry him to the grave.’’ 

This is the Kite 

In the air in full flight. 


Position. — Extend the arms 
straight out to sides, to represent 
broad wings. (Fig. 7.) The hee!s 
should be together and _ slightly 
raised from floor. 


E* Vovement.—1, 2,3. Bending both 
knees slightly and bringing heels to 
tloor wave the arms in imitation of 
flying. 
1, 2,3. Return to first position. 
Repeat four or five times. 





Teacher. Who’ll sing a psalm? 
Children. ‘‘I,’’ said the Thrush, 
As she sat in a bush, 
‘*T’]l sing a psalm.”’ 
This is the Thrush 
Singing a psalm in the bush. 





Movement.—Breathe deeply and 
sing two or three scales while ex- 
haling. We use no accompani- 
ment. 

Teacher. Who'll toll the bell? 


Children. ‘‘I,’’ said the Bull, 
‘* Because I can pull, 
I’ll toll the bell.’’ 
So Cock Robin, farewell. 
This is the Bull 
Who the bell rope did pull. 


Position.—Place the feet apart. 
Extend arms straight out in front 
with hands closed upon an imaginary 
bellrope. Fig. 8. 

Movement.—1, 2, 3. Slowly and 
evenly bend both knees outward. 
4 Bend deeply, but keep the back 
straight. 

1, 2, 3. Rise to position. 

Repeat two or three times. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The mythical being that two little girls imagined had her 
home in a wooden spout that discharged its contents into a 
rain barrel is the central figure of the story called The Little 
Woman in the Spout, by Mary Agnes Byrne. They played 
around the spout and said the Little Woman did various things 
butcould not prove it, for they never sawher. By and by they 
were joined by another little girl, one who had been taken 
out of a ‘‘home”’ and who lived across the way. She was 
known as a ‘‘ bound girl,’’ but that made no difference to 
her little playmates. Lottie, for that was her name, had 
much drudgery to perform, could not go to school regularly, 
and did not have the pleasures other children had. The 
daughter of her mistress tyrannized over her. Finally she 
made some good friends in Mr. Rockwood and his mother; 
then she learned she was heir to a fortune, and, being 
allowed to choose a guardian, went to live with them. (The 
Saalfield Publishing Company, Akron, Ohio. Price, $0.60.) 


The Story of Athens, a record ot the life and art of the 
City of the Violet Crown, read in its ruins and in the lives of 
great Athenians, by Howard Crosby Butler, A.M., of Prince- 
ton university, with many illustrations from drawings by the 
author and from photographs, is one of the most important 
works of history, written in the light of the latest researches 
in archeology, lately issued. The work of the pick and shovel 
during the past half century has rendered necessary the 
re-writing of the history of ancient lands and the history 
of Greece has probably gained as much from these exca- 
vations as that of any other land. This volume is not a 
critical review of the history of the classic city, but rather, 
as the title suggests, ‘‘a simple sketch of the life and art of 
Athens from its earliest beginnings.’’ Mr. Butler has en- 
deavored to present a view of the ancients themselves rather 
than to go into the question of disputed facts and figures. 
Against a background of historical incidents dealing with 
war, commerce, and politics, sketched in outline, the author 
has silhouetted in chronological order the figures of the men 
and women to whom Athens owes most. Of course their 
deeds and their works cannot be adequately reviewed in the 
narrow compass of a single volume, but ‘‘the art which is 
the only monument of that life now visible in Athens ”’ is 
dwelt upon at greater length. The striking feature of this 
comprehensive and well-balanced work is its absclute free- 
dom from pedantry and antiquarianism. As in imagination 
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‘IN A PLEASANT FIELD THE OLD MAN AND HIS 
LITTLE GUIDE SAT DOWN TO REST” 


From ‘‘ The Story of Little Nell.’’ Dana Estes & Company 
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From ‘‘ All the Russias.’’ 


one pieces out the crumbled parts of an old temple, rearing 
up again, for the moment, the glory of a past age, so the 
author with his virile pen has scattered the dust of antiquity 
and revitalized the heroes and the deeds that have made 
Athens immortal. (The Century Company, New York. 
Price, $2.40.) 


The True Story of Captain John Smith as told by Katha- 
rine Pearson Woods, is an exceedingly interesting story 
which reads like romance, with all the added value that it 
is written by one who is extremely conscientious in her 
efforts to secure facts. Captain John Smith whom we know 
as the real founder of the colony of Virginia accomplished 
many more wonderful things in his lifetime than are included 
in his years of adventure in America. His life was as ex- 
citing as that of any knight errant of the wildest romance. 
It is hard to say in what way this True Story of Captain 
John Smith, told by Katharine Pearson Woods, could be im- 
proved. The style is bright and the narrative is well sus- 
tained thruout. The book is beautifully printed on the best 
paper. Among recent publications it deserves a prominent 
place in libraries of American history, including the libraries 
of schools, and is also to be recommended as in every way 
suitable for children’s reading. (Published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company, 382 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 8vo.) 


The time is the Spanish-American war and the place Cuba 
of Harriet T. Comstock’s story of A Little Dusky Hero. 
He is a small colored boy who attaches himself to the col- 
onel of an American regiment in the capacity of body ser- 
vant, and comes to be the mascot of the whole regiment. 
In spite of his dusky skin, the boy has a white soul and 
brave spirit. Moreover, he is a dead shot. A combination 
of these three qualities leads to the rescue of his colonel 
under fire and to the future advancement of the boy, who 
wanted to enlist as a ‘‘hero.’’ (Thomas Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $0.50 ; postage, $0.08. ) 


Charles Sciibner’s Sons. 


The Bunchberry twins had never been anywhere else than 
Bunchberry Corner until they made their famous voyage on 
The Wonder Ship. Sophie Swett relates their adventures 
on this voyage in a volume of the Golden Hour series. The 
craft on which they sailed was truly a wonderful one, with 
its monkey and bear and mermaid. When it sailed away 
they were frightened and homesick, but they got back home 
safely again. This is not a fairy story, but a humorous, 
natural account of some New England people, especially a 
boy and girl known as ‘‘ The Twins.’’ (Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Company, New York. Price, $0.50.) 


Willis Boyd Allen’s story Play Away will recommend it- 
self to young readers by its daring plot and spirit of adven- 
ture. A sturdy Vermont boy about twenty, who is the 
chief support of a widowed mother, and of a younger brother 
and sister goes to Boston. After spending some time in un- 
congenial work he is admitted to the fire department of the 
city where he has a good chance to show his worth. The 
book is valuable for the description it gives of the workings 
of a fire department and also the admiration it excites for 
the manly virtues. The story has a thrilling climax and 
ends happily. (Dana Estes & Company, Boston. Price, 
net, $0.75; by mail, $0.84.) 


The extraordinary talent of Katherine Pyle for the writing 
of fairy stories is shown in her latest book, In the Green 
Forest. In this her imagination revels amid the most beau- 
tiful and wonderful scenes. In this story a fairy of the 
wood named Red Cap sets out into the world to learn magic, 
accompanied by Nightshade, an ill-conditioned elf. The 
reach the country of the Sun Queen, who promises to teac 
them magic, but they must be willing to follow her even 
thru fire. Red Cap and the Sun Queen disappear thru the 
fire, and Nightshade, thinking Red Cap lcst, returns home, 
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where he imposes on the simple wood fairies, convincing 
them that he has learned magic. Red Cap, however, re-ap- 
appears in time to expose this treachery and win’ the ap- 

robation of the Fairy Queen and the applause of all his 
riends by the magic he has learned with the Sun Queen. 
As the author illustrated the book the illustrations are in 
harmony with the text to the minutest particular. (Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


A Japanese girl’s impressions of America are a real 
novelty, and in The American Diary of a Japanese Girl 
‘‘Miss Morning Glory ’’ gives her thoughts and opinions with 
all the dainty, yet childish grace usually associated with the 
woman from Japan. She leaves her home with such joyous 
anticipations that it is very amusing to read how soon on 
landing in San Francisco her dreams of America ‘‘a dream 
of a butterfly sipping on golden dews”’ is dispelled. Her 
first thought is of the inhospitality of the Americans in re- 
ceiving ‘‘visitors from the back door of the city.’’ At first 
the noise, the bustle, and the size of the city surprise her 
more and more. But as she becomes accustomed to the 
ways of ‘‘ Amerikey,’’ she turns her attention to the people 
she sees. Very wise, and sometimes humiliatingly so, are 
the descriptions she gives of them as, for example, when 
she says of the ‘‘Merikan’’ women: ‘‘I found out that their 
English was neither Macaulay’s nor Irving’s.’’ Yet, on the 
whole, she finds the Americans quite nike of imitation. 

Much of the Diary is written in San Francisco, Los An- 
a and at the home of a poet, near San Francisco. Hence 

iss Morning Glory’s first and strongest impressions are all 
of California. Still she continues to add to it in Chicago, 
‘<the City of Man,’”’ and in ‘‘Romantic New York,’’ where 
she concludes that toiling for her daily bread would have 
such an American ring in it that her next book shall be 
‘‘The Diary of a Parlor Maid.’’ The book is charming in 
every way, and the illustrations, in color and in black and 
white, by Genjiro Yeto, are very dainty. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York. Price, $1.60.) 


The perennial charm of Mother Goose for children is a 
well-known fact. Each generation of little folks finds in 
these stories in rhyme much that appeals to its imagination 
and fancy, that supplies the special mental needs of child- 
hood. It is therefore natural that Mother Goose literature 
should be presented in various forms for the entertainment 
of youth. One of these is seen in the Sixty Songs from 
Mother Goose Jubilee, an opera, the words being by Mother 
Goose and the music by L. E. Orth. 

In this the tribe of Mother Goose assemble to celebrate 
her jubilee. They are received by the old lady and her son 
Jack in the House that Jack Built. The characters then 
carry on conversations and songs based on the well-known 
rhymes and jingles. The incidental music, consisting of over- 
ture, entr’- acts, minuet, march, and various dances is, with 
the libretto, score, and parts, in manuscript only. For par- 
ticulars of these and other details, write Mrs. L. E. Orth, 
eare of Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, the publishers. 


A Bunch of Rope Yarns is the suggestive title of Stanton 
H. King’s latest book, and he would not be considered much 
of a guesser who would say it is a collection of sea tales. In 
his book, ‘‘ Dog Watches of the Sea,’’ Mr. King was recog- 
nized as one who knew sea life thoroly and who had the art 
of describing it entertainingly. The rope yarns are a series 
of semi-reminiscent stories about those who go down to the 
sea in ships. In connection therewith he has something 
very sensible to say about the conduct of seamen’s missions. 
Furthermore he tells how he left the sea and became a 
‘‘fisher of men.’’ He writes simply, clearly, and convinc- 
ingly. The book is very appropriately dedicated to Mary 
Bennet Holden, who did such a noble work among the sailors 
of Boston. (Richard A. Badger, Boston. Price, $0.25.) 


Those who have read Una L. Silberrad’s books will look 
for a strong story in the latest one, The Success of Mark 
Wyngate, and they will not fail to find it. It is a wonderful 
story of human personality. The main character is known 
for his devotion to the study of chemistry. He struggles 
against great odds and thereby becomes keen, resourceful, 
self-sufficient, but incapable of love. The different results 
of the same experience on the fine, lovable, warm-hearted, 
womanly Judith are very conclusively shown. It is nota 
mere story; it is a fine study of character. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York. Price, $1.50.) 


Master Frisky is one of the best of the stories of the Gol- 
den Hours series. The author, Clarence W. Hawkes, has 
told the story of a dog. Now a dog is an interesting animal 
and if he is verge | intelligent, as Master Frisky was, he 
is a good subject. The author has done him full justice. (T. 
¥. Coowell & Company, New York. Price, $0.50.) 


Jim and Joe is a book by ‘that most oe writer for 
boys, Edward S. Ellis, who here wields the same magic pen 
as in past years. The frontispiece is enough to charm a boy 
into reading—a lion is leaping at a man who subdues him 
with a revolver. Itbegins witha circus, then.come burglars 
breaking into a bank, then a boy wandering up and down, 
then getting on the engine to ride—the place every boy 
covets; then a collision—a broken leg—a detective appears 
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and, of course, very wonderful things are done. This is the 
strong point of the story—the detective business now ab- 
sorbs the entire attention and everything dark is made plain. 
A book the boys will read thru at one sitting. (Henry T. 
Coates & Company.) 


A book éntitled Reminiscences, by Fanny Reed, will please 
all who are interested in musicians, for it describes Liszt, 
Paderewski, and others of great note; also a number of 
famous artists, like Munkaczy, Coquelin, and Madame 
Lemaire, and also a French politician all will be glad to know 
intimately— Deschanel. The writer has lived much in Europe 
and has met many famous characters personally, so that 
her descriptions are exceedingly interesting. We confess to 
a great liking for such semi-biographical writing. All of the 
ag: mentioned are in the ‘‘ public eye,’’ and such notes as 

iss Reed has set down will be read with special interest. 
(Knight & Millet.) 


The Inevitable may not be an attractive title for a book, 
but Mr. Mighels has contrived to put together a great many 
alluring incidents in an artistic way. The characters are 
distinct and well drawn. It is in three parts, and we like 
the third, sunshine, the best. There is a good deal of real 
life in this book and the incidents are sketched with clear 
reference to reality. The story starts off as does the story 
of the first man and first woman—with a snake; but this one 
does not talk, nevertheless it sets a girl and a boy to talkin 
—and the inevitable follows; you see it will from afar off. 
But before that comes to pass a great. many things must 
happen—journeys across the sea and all that. But it all 
comes out right—as the inevitable must. The frontispiece 
is in colors and is very effective. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 

French Cathedrals and Chateaux in two volumes, each of 
300 pages contains a condensed account of St. Denis, Notre 
Dame in Paris, Chartres, Laon, Rouen, Amiens, and Rheims 
with thirty illustrations; and of the Louvre, Versailles, and 
other important chateaux, also with thirty illustrations; 
photogravures in both cases. This summary of these two 
important volumes, however, fails to point out their ex- 
tremely valuable character. In the first volume the main 
Gothic ecclesiastical structures are described, in the second 
the secular ones erected under the Renaissance. To under- 
stand the history of France one must study the noble archi- 
tecture found in her boundaries; for these are records of her 
life and thought. Disraeli remarks, ‘‘No one could believe 
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“THE CASTAWAYS ON JOSEPHINE ISLAND.” —Chapter IIT. 
From ‘‘ Not on the Chart.’” Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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Author of ‘‘The Blue Flower.’’ 


France so great unless he sees her cathedrals.’’ We are 
greatly indebted to Clara C. Perkins, the author, for the 
clearness with which she has invested the subject. Not 
every one can so well make details subservient and great 
principles np Especially is the erection of the cathe- 
drals identified with the religious thought and feeling of the 
period. Notre Dame (Paris) is built on the site of a pagan 
temple, dating from the reign of Tiberius (37 A. D.); in 
375 we see a Christian church here—the days of Constantine 
had come. 

The historical account that accompanies the illustrations is 
exceedingly well written; there is so much of history con- 
cerning every stone, every window, every arch, that only 
one « takes in the whole field can make the history a 
sort of lantern to illuminate the architecture. These are in- 
deed precious volumes for our libraries. (Knight & Millet. 
Price, $4.00.) 


The Last Buccaneer is the title of a story that begins in 
1708 and is a sea tale of the exciting kind. Mr. Cornford 
has the knack of writing this kind of stories to perfection. 
We are glad he has chosen this kind of writing, for it is an 
untrodden field, interesting, and sure to find readers. There 
are very few persons but will like to have information con- 
cerning trese sea rovers, especially when invested with the 
genuine flavor of romance. The story begins in Bristol, the 
characters are well drawn, each stands out distinct; they 
hover over a lot of treasure Me to be buried on some 
island; the effort is made to discover this—this is the plot 
and it is handled in a most skilful way from cover to cover. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50.) 


A very startling story is published under the title The In- 
visibles, and after reading it one draws a long breath and 
thanks his country that people such as are described are not 
only invisible but impossible—that is in these days; as to old 
Venetian we are not so certain. Mr. Christopher has con- 
structed a regular chamber of horrors—the title of one of 
the illustrations is ‘‘ Chained to the bare stone walls was a 
living skeleton.’’ Of course, there is a society or ‘‘Order’’ 
that is at the bottom of the vengeance described; it proposes 
to ‘‘establish right and efface wrong.’’ We may be letting 
the -cat out of the bag but we notify the czar of Russia that 
its object is to set up a republic in his country. If this is 
really the case we think no — of the book should go 
abroad. But we doubt the republic business in Russia; it 
doesn’t work first class here. (Saalfield Publishing Company. ) 


The author of Adam Rush has made a very interesting 
story and one that has a genuine charm for those who like 
love stories, and few there be that donot. Mr. Meekins has 
written many good things before this and the readers of them 
will not be disappointed in this longer tale. The appearance 
of young Adam in the city, his attending church, his working 
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for Mr. Salt, his ‘‘getting along’’ bravely, Honora’s 
letter, his meeting with Major Scott, his attending 
Sunday school—but why go on?—all is told in a 
most charming way, so that one feels acquainted 
with the characters, likes the good ones, hates 
the mean ones, and predicts success for Adam 
‘Rush. The inevitable girl makes her appearance, 
like Eve in the Garden, and lends enchantment to 
the scene. There is a nice colored frontispiece. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $1.50.) 


fe In Stories of Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers 
of France, the Rev. A. J. Church gives us a book 
full of adventure and romance. e explains in 
his preface that these are ‘‘stories,’’ rather than 
‘‘histories,’’ and therefore we anticipate some- 
thing of the charm that awaits us in reading the 
pages of the book. The student of English litera- 
ture will find much that bears with significance on 
the times and doing of Alfred and his Round Table 
Knights, who were the contemporaries of these 
Peers of France. The book is handsomely bound 
and beautifully illustrated. It will commend itself 
to the artist and the litterateur as well as to 
youthful lovers of historical adventure and ro- 
mance. (The Macmillan Company, New York. 
375 pp.) 

One of the attractive writers of the day is 
E. Maria Albanesi, and in the volume Love and 
Louisa she displays the vigor that rendered *‘ My 
Pretty Jane’’so popular. Effie A. Rowlands pos- 
sesses that power with her pen to make the read- 
er desire to read the second page when the first 
is ended. In a story with such a title one must 
expect all things to terminate in marriage, but the 
writer reaches this end long before the half way 
point in the book is attained. In Jane Eyre that 
ends the affair, for what more can be said by those 
who make this the supreme object of life. Here 
we find a wedding occurs and Louisa at its close 
says: ‘‘I will thank you some day.’’ Surely we 
must follow such a character and see what comes 
next. We read on and the interest continues ; 
we get something of a hold on Louisa; she is quite 
worth knowing. (J. B. Lippincott Company.) 


Little Miss Sunshine is a book we feel taken to at once 
upon opening it. The author, Gabrielle E. Jackson, is well 
known to the reading public. We cannot here follow the 
character who gives the title to the book thru the series of 
interestin sak aaete that are depicted, but they are natural 
and delightful. We are reminded, at times, of Louisa 
Alcott. This field is not enough chosen by our writers; boys 
and girls from twelve to sixteen exist who are heroes and 
heroines of a most attractive kind. ‘‘I believe inthe boys,”’ 
said Rev. Percy Grant the other day ; and we echothe senti- 
ment. Too many of our writers fail to recognize the heroes 
of the farm and the fireside, and portray only the heroes on 
the plains of the far West ak with revolver and bowie 
knife. We hail books that see true greatness in lowly 
places. (J. F. Taylor & Company, New York.) 


The poet who writes for children is pretty sure of lasting 
fame. Noble thoughts may be omen in simple language, 
so that even children can comprehend. Eugene Field and 
James Whitcomb Riley are usually known as the children’s 
poets in the Eastern part of our country, but thereis one who 
is known as well west of the Rocky mountains as they are 
here. He is Alfred J. Waterhouse. A book of his verse 
elegantly printed and illustrated has just beenissued. It is 
called Lays for Little Chaps. These verses are written 
from the child’s view-point and possess a fine imaginative 
uality. The book is elegantly printed and _ illustrated. 
lew Amsterdam Book Company. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25.) 


The Mabinogion, Medieval Welsh romances translated by 
Lady Charlotte Guest, with notes by Alfred Nutt. This 
masterpiece of — prose has been reproduced entire 
save for a few slight changes. The editor has made cor- 
rections where the Welsh scribe was at fault, altered a word 
here and there in order to bring out the original meaning, 
and glossed a few Welsh proper names. The stories are 
highly imaginative. This little classic is worthy a place in 
the library of all who love the best literature. (New Am- 
sterdam Book Company, New York.) 


Beautiful Joe’s Paradise is a book that describes where 
the soul of Beautiful Joe went—this was a dog which was 
known by that name. There are people who believe that 
dogs are immortal and Mr. Marshall Saunders is one of 
them. Weconfess the idea was once repugnant to us, but is so 
no longer. There are such good dogs and horses that it 
would not surprise us to find out that there was a ‘‘happy 
republic ’’ where the good dogs go. The author in discover- 
ing this country had to imagine it in his sickness just as 
Miss Phelps did her ‘‘Gates Ajar.’’ But he has worked out 
some very curious adventures, almost as curious as our 
dreams are. The author has taken up a task, and performed 
it, that only one familiar with animals could undertake, and 
has made no jumble of it. (L. C. Page & Company.) 
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The, Valley of Decision, by Edith Wharton, is really a work 
of genius. It begins with describing a neglected chapel and 
a neglected boy, and one feels that such a chapel has been 
and such a boy comprehended. The details of this. poor 
chapel are lovingly described as by an artist’s hand so that 
the old pictures affect the reader as real paintings do us 
who cross the water. And yet these details do not obscure 
the main characters which shows rare skill in a writer. 
There are many writers who put in details enough, but the 
reader feels it to be mere padding ; in the first four chapters 
the details only bring out the characters more distinctly and 
cause a comprehension of the entire surroundings. Only in 
Hawthorne do we perceive such a delightful employment of 
details. But the reproduction of the t mes, the people, the 
thought and life shows most careful study and comprehen- 
sion. Beginning at the ducal court at Pianura a throng of 
people is met thru which the boy Odo is first dragzed, then 
walks somewhat timidly, then marches self-centered and 
courageous on and on tothe end—a throng, we say, properly 
caparisoned for the erected stage and fitly talking, and 
acting, right in behavior, considering the times, despicable 
tho these may be. Some of the scene is depicted on this 
stage and tho Odo becomes a man he has not lost identity 
with the boy we met at Pontosordo. We cannot help but 
again call attention to the kinship between this author’s 
genius and Hawthorne’s; Hawthorne’s, possibly, we prefer 
to hers. It is therefore a remarkable work. (Scribner.) 


A Romance of the Nursery, written by L. Allen Harker 
and illustrated by Katherine M. Roberts. The author does 
not claim that this is a story ; it is a series of impressions 
grown more vivid as time has formulated and lent to them 
perspective of strange little personalities, dropped into a 
commonplace world one rainy summer, years ago. As we 
follow these little ones thru their various experience in 
church and school and at play we grow to feel that we almost 
know them personally. The author has the rare facul'y of 
making common occurrences interesting, and we think young 
and old will read these pages with delight. (John Lane, 
London and New York.) 


In more than one case an author has written ambitious 
stories or poems with the hope of achieving lasting fame by 





From ‘“Foxy the Faithful.’’ Little, Brown & Company. 
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them, but hds been remembered at last by some child’s story 
or poem, - It may be so in the case of Jean Ingelow who 
wrote The Wonder-Box Tales. With the exception of the books 
of Grimmand Andersen no more charming fairy stories can be 
found than these. They are sound and healthy in sentiment, 
filled with the interest of rapid plot and wonderful adven- 
tures, and exceedingly graceful in style. The five stories 
contained in this book are: ‘‘The Ouphe of the Wood,” 
‘‘The Fairy Who Judged Her Neighbor-,’’ ‘‘The Prince’s 
Dream,”’ ‘‘The ‘Water Lily,’’ and ‘‘The Lost Wand.”’ 
(Dana Estes & Company, Boston. Price, $0.50.) 


The East of To-Day and To-Morrow, by Henry Codman 
Potter, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of New York. Bishop Potter 
visited Japan, China, India, the Philippines, and the Hawaiian 
islands a short time after the close of hostilities in the Phil- 
ippines and he has given the result of his careful observations 
in this volume. It is written thruout with remarkable clear- 
ness of vision and in the most candid manner, giving both 
sides of the various questions under consideration and show- 
ing that the conclusions given are based upon careful reason- 


ing. 

Chine and Western blunders receive the first attention. 
The American cannot understand the ability of the Chinaman 
to take every occurrence in good part, even allowing acts 
that are both insulting and actual assaults with no apparent 
disturbance of equanimity. Nor can their indifference to 
matters outside of their iminediate concern be in any way 
comprehended. 

e hardly have a passing glance at the motives that con- 
trol the conduct of the Filipinos, and until we gain an insight 
into their way of thinking how can we expect to succeed in 
—s the country? Nor are we any better informed, 

ishop Potter tells us, in reference to India or to the islands 
of the Pacific which we have annexed. Missionary efforts in 
all these regions are to be highly commended and yet, in most 
instances, they have been largely a failure because the men 
have failed to —— the standpoint of the natives. 
India, especially, has been completely misapprehended so that 
we have been accustomed to place disgusting and despicable 
exceptions in their life, such as suttee and child marriage, as 
the rule, if not enjoined by their religion. Thus Dr. Potter 
actually makes his book a strong plea for a broader view and 
more tolerance of what isnot well understood. (The Century 
Company, New York. Price, $1.00 net.) 


We have been exceedingly interested in two volumes upon 
Japan and her People, by Anna C. Hartshorne, for it is a 
country full of surprises for us Americans. The illustra- 
tions are photogravures and are in the best style of the art. 
It is not easy to come to an understanding of Japanese life 
and character; only one familiar with the country by residence 
can impart the needed coloring. The author spent three years 
in Japan and has grasped those features that make the 
country so different from this. There is enough history to fur- 
nish a groundwork, on which is four.ded the art, manners, labor, 
buildings, education, government, institutions, andcharacter 
of the people. An insight is given to the mode of life, the 
family ways, the food, clothing, household labors, modes of 
traveling, the inns, the animals, vegetation, the products, 
fruits, the temples, the religion, the schools, courts, etc. 
In fact, there is scarcely a point on which a reader would 
desire light but is here made clear and interesting. Who- 
ever has read much about Japan will find here a supplement 
to it. The chapters deren to Mount Fuji will be sought 
by all familiar with Japan, for, as Kipling says, this moun- 
tain is the keynote. On a screen before us it is depicted, it 
is also on a cheap fan. When a Japanese sees a picture of 
it it affects him visibly. The volumes are histories and 
guide books also. They seem to us really invaluable. 
(Henry T. Coates & Company.) 


Among the various writers of fiction, Harry Castlemon 
holds an unique and secure place. His Haunted Mine, just 
— gives evidence of this. It is useless to expect 

Oys, especially, to be interested in a book like ‘‘ Indian 
Summer’”’ by W. D. Howells; he addresses the mature and 
logical intellect. Mr. Castlemon addresses those who want 
real life described and he is exceedingly successful. In this 
volume adventures in a mine form the basis on which the 
rest is built, but other features are added, such as attending 
school and hunting bears. The whole matter is adroitly 
woven together and constitutes one of the author’s best 
tales, and we have read a good many of them. (Henry T. 
Coates & Company.) : 


We had been wondering why W. O. Stoddard had no book 
for the boys at this season, when his Boys of Bunker Academy 
was put on our desk. It is needless to say that we are sure 
the author has done a good — for the boys in this new 
book, for we have never known him to write other than a 
fascinating tale. This story is laid in a village academy, but 
it takes in several places, and all of them have interesting 
features. The characters described are real people; Mr. 
Stoddard has an observant eye and draws from the life. One 
sees the people described ; we think his boys are all of the 
American type, self-reliant, generous, oe to help, and of 
— urpose. May Mr. Stoddard’s hand not lose its cunning 
or a long time, at least. (George W. Jacobs & Company.) 
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School Concerts on Sunday. 


The opening of New York city public schools on Sun- 
day afternoons for concerts has aroused opposition on 
the part of a few members of the New York Presbytery 
and of the American Sabbath Union. The ground taken 
by them is that the tendency of the departure will be to 
secularize the Sabbath. Supt. Maxwell has expressed 
himself as in agreement with the main contentions of the 
opponents. He holds that the opening of the schools on 
Sunday afternoon is an invasion into the field belonging 
to the church and Sunday school. Others go so far as 
to assert that the Sunday concerts are evidence of indif- 
ference, if not of a positive hostility to religion. Here 
is a letter from a friend, of whose seriousness there can 
be no doubt, but who is, nevertheless, wrong in his con- 
clusions. He writes: 


“Superintendent Maxwell’s published declaration that 
the effect of these concerts will be to diminish attendance 
at the churches and Sunday schools is in the conservation 
of morals and religion and should carry great weight 
with it. No careful observer but is startled at the little at- 
tention that is given to religion; and yet it is the main- 
stay of this republic. 

“When religion was banished from the public schools it 
was declared that it would be taught to the children in 
the Sunday schools. Here we have another effort to 
keep religion away from the children who attend the 
public schools, for it cannot be doubted that a child who 
attends a school on week days would be likely to come 
on Sunday if there was a concert of music. 

“There is still another objection—the schools were 
dedicated to instruction in suitable branches of knowl- 
edge; that very dedication gives them power in a com- 
munity; that power is lost if the buildings are employed 
for any other purpose. 

“It is to be hoped that the board of educatioh will not 
allow this misuse of the school buildings. The state- 
ment of General Wingate that “The schools are for the 
people of every religion and of no religion at all” is not 
correct; they are not for “the people;” they are for 
specific purposes for “the children.” How would it do 
to have Sunday concerts in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art ?” 

There is no doubt that the schools should scrupulously 
avoid giving offense to those who are stoutly fighting for 
the preservation of the Sabbath. If it is in the power 
of the schools to give encouragement to Sunday-schools 
they should certainly do that also. Whatever the school 
can do in the direction of promoting the religious instruc- 
tion of the people without lending itself to sectarian pur- 
poses ought certainly to be done. It should aim at the 
moral and intellectual uplifting of the community in 
which it is located. That is its grand purpose. In pur- 
suing this end it has long been found necessary to en- 
large the narrow scope to which tradition had sought to 
confine the school. Our honored correspondent is not 
reading the signs of the times aright when he seeks to 
sweep back the waves of the ocean of endeavor for mak- 
ing the social opportunities of the common school availa- 
ble to adults as well as to the children. 

Now as to the contention that the Sunday afternoon 
concerts will keep the children away from Sunday school. 
In New York city this claim seems particularly weak for 
a number of reasons. There has never been any objec- 
tion to the Sunday afternoon concerts during the summer 
months. It is, of course, barely possible that the clergy- 
men who now object spend July and August in Europe 
and do not know. Or, are people less, in need of church 
and Sunday school when the thermometer rises above a 
comfortable degree of heat? Further, there seems to be 
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no objection to the Y. M. C. A’s. opening on Sunday 
afternoon, altho a large number of denominational young 
people’s associations and Bible classes find it convenient 
to meet at that time. To be sure the Y. M. C. A. has a 
religious service, but who will contend that music cannot 
rival it in strength of religious inspiration? Of course 
all depends upon the class of music that is offered, but 
our friends of the opposition have shut the doors on ar- 
arguments of this kind by condemning all concerts. Do 
they realize that the self-same arguments used by them 
are a severe condemnation also of the musical treats 
offered by some of the churches on Sunday afternoon, 
the old First Presbyterian with its organ concerts, for 
instance. We believe in regulating the character of the 
concerts in the public schools on Sunday afternoon, but 
under the conditions, with Presbyterians attending sanc- 
tioned organ concerts, we fail to get the full force of the 
contentions raised by the opposing members of the New 
York presbytery. 

Our correspondent asks, “How would it do to have 
Sunday concerts in the Metropolitan Museum of Art?” 
Unless our memory deceives us the same arguments that 
are now raised against the school concerts were some 
years since called into service against the opening of the 
museum on Sunday afternoons. The justice of opposi- 
tion to concerts in the museum may be found in the fact 
that it would be a waste to disturb those who wished to 
view the great collections by appeals to their musical in- 
terest. In the school the situation is an entirely differ- 
ent one. The people are treated to good music and to 
nothing else. And what wonderful results these Sunday 
afternoon concerts may be made to yield! Handel, 
Haydn, Bach, Gluck, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and the other 
masters can have their great religious messages brought 
to the people’s hearts. The poor mortal to whom it is 
denied to experience the inspirational power of music is 
to be truly pitied. 

EXPAN 

The resignation of Associate Supt. Hubbard R. Yet- 
man, of New York city, has opened the way to’ the 
appointment of Dr. Clarence E. Meleney on Superinten- 
dent Maxwell’s staff. It has been understood for some 
time that Mr. Yetman would not long remain a member 
of the central supervisory board. He has been for a num- 
ber of years a prominent figure in Staten Island politics. 
Before being rewarded with the school superintendency 
of Richmond he had served as a member of the New 
York State Assembly. During the past year he has 
been given charge of the truancy system of New York 
city, but was relieved recently by District Superintendent 
C. E. Meleney. Mr. Yetman’s natural term of office 
would have expired next year. 





The New York aquarium, under the management of 
the New York Zoological society, will be closed to the 
public on two mornings of the week to give teachers and 
pupils in schools and colleges better facilities for the ob- 
servation and study of the marine life there exhibited. 

The aquarium will give suggestions as to the setting 
up and maintaining of aquariums in schools, and it is ex- 
pected later to be able to supply: for such aquariums, 
from the surplus of its own stock, various forms of 
marine animal life, as sea anemones, starfish, crabs, and 
other invertebrates, and sea weeds and other plant life, 
as objects of interest and of study in the schools. 

These plans are in accordance with the purpose of the 
zoological society to increase the educational facilities 
of the aquarium. 





A committee of the University Settlement society, of 
which Superintendent Maxwell is a member, proposes to 
ask the legislature to amend the child labor laws, and, of 
course, those of compulsory education; the former re- 
quire that children that work shall be fourteen years of 
age; the latter, that those of twelve years shall attend 
school eighty days in a year. It is thought these should 
be harmonized; also that a child going to:work should 
have a certificate stating his ability to read and write. 
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We wonder in how many of the grammar and high 
schools of the country the doings of Congress respecting 
Venezuela and the statehood bills will be made a subject of 
thought. The debate on the latter began December 15. 
The Militia and Immigration bills present two other im- 
portant matters. We would not urge teachers to keep 
such matters before the older boys and girls because 
they are to be citizens, tho that is a good reason, but that 
they become interested in matters outside of the little 
circle their thoughts usually move in. A teacher re- 
turned from the Philippines tells us that the absorbing 
thought in the minds of her pupils was which rooster 
would be victorious in the afternoon. Of course, we 
wouldn’t do that. Wouldn’t, eh? 





The arbitration over the boundary between Chile and 
Argentina has just ended, and King Edward VII. has 
announced the result; it required three years and nine 
months to make surveys and discuss the meaning of the 
treaty between these states and settle what was intend- 
ed by it. This treaty said the boundary should follow 
the watersheds of the Andes; but some rivers started on 
the eastern slopes and then passed thru gorges into the 
Pacific; the dispute grew out of the confusion arising over 
the term “ water-parting” and “ crest.” 

The arbitrators settled what territory should belong to 
each nation, giving Chile 21,000 and Argentina 15,000 
square miles of the disputed territory. This must be 
considered one of the real triumphs of civilization. 





We regret to learn that a disastrous fire in Boston, 
December 14, brought serious loss to Messrs. Dana Estes 
& Company, the well-known publishers. The deep snow 
impeded the work of the firemen and the water in the 
street put out the fire in the engines. But the firm will 
- go on as usual in a short time, for it possesses unusual 
enterprise. 





An immense anti-cigaret crusade is to be started 
with Chicago as its headquarters. It is proposed that 
“One million children from all over the land write letters 
to the Tobacco Trust, protesting against the manufac- 
ture of cigarets. Uncle Sam will be the beneficiary in 
the postal department. That is all the good this thing 
will do. The manufacture of cigarets is not likely to 
cease “ by request.” 





According to a new plan recently adopted in Minnesota 
graduatesof the normal schools of the state are credited 
with a year’s attendance at the State university. 


PN 
The Date of Christmas. 


A valued reader in Kentucky asks whether the birth 
of Christ really took place at this season of the year. It 
is thought that December was not the month of Christ’s 
birth—more likely the event occurred in August—from 
the fact that shepherds were out in the fields with their 
flocks. In the fourth century the Christians found the 
Romans celebrating the festival of the Saturnalia, and 
to supersede this pagan affair the birth of Christ was 
assigned to the same date. This is what places it in 
this month. Most of the Christian festivals have been 
fixed in accordance with this custom. 

We do not think with our correspondent that it is 
needful to explain this fact to children. The 25th of 
December is the day fixed upon by universal consent on 
which to celebrate Christmas, and that is sufficient. No 
good would come from changing the date; besides it 
could not be done. If our correspondent should attempt 
to celebrate Christmas in August next he would only be 
laughed at. The present date is convenient. We have 
heard arguments to prove that Saturday was the day on 
which the Creator rested from his work of creating the 
world; but people have fixed on Sunday as a rest-day 
and by that we must abide. So as to Christmas. 
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N. E. A. Preparations. 


President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard university, and 
President Charles H. Keyes, of the American Institute of 
Instruction, were the guests of the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club at its meeting on December 13. The 
special topic for discussion was the next meeting of the 
National Educational Association, to be held in Boston 
next summer. The meeting was emphatic in its promises 
for cordial support of the convention. 

President Keyes promised the heartiest support of the 
American Institute of Instruction. The annual dues of 
that organization, he announced, are to be remitted for 
the current year, turning over the membership to the 
National Educational Association. 

President Eliot said in part: 

“T have noticed that the executive committee of the 
N. E. A. has felt a little anxiety with regard to this re- 
quirement which they make of every place where the 
convention is held—the requirement of from 1,000 to 
2,000 members from the immediate vicinity. The ground 
for this anxiety was that New England has not taken 
her appropriate part in the conduct of the affairs of the 
N. E. A. in times past. The existence of the American 
Institute of Instruction has prevented New England 
teachers from taking the interest they otherwise would 
have taken in this national association. But now there 
is to be the most cordial co-operation between the two, 
so that this obstacle wiil not be felt this year.” 

The speaker next referred to the large number of 
teachers who will come to Boston, attracted by the his- 
torical interests of the neighborhood. To meet the 
problem of lodging the 12,000 or 15,000 people expected, 
he asked the co-operation of all the teachers, particularly 
of the women teachers in the immediate vicinity of Bos- 
ton, to find suitable accommodations for all. 

“ Altho I have attended many teachers’ meetings,” he 
continued, “I have never been able to make up my mind 
what the best way is to conduct such meetings. But I 
have satisfied myself on one point, namely that it is not 
best to have any long addresses. Half an hour seems to 


. me about the outside limit for one man to talk to a body 


of people. And I propose, as far as I can, to prevent 
long speeches from being made at this convention by 
any one man or woman. 

But after adopting this rule other problems remain. 
What is the best method, for instance, after the leader 
has spoken? How are we to get the most intelligent 
discussion of the various questions? Is it by short 
speeches? Is it best to have the whole discussion laid 
out beforehand? 

At any rate there is one indispensable condition for 
the best results of a discussion, that the speakers be on 
two sides. That there be a difference of opinion. An- 
other important thing is that the debaters should have 
seen each other’s paper beforehand. 

I am sure from the examination of the programs of 
past meetings that this convention needs very much a 
new method of procedure whatever it may be. It is pro- 
posed, in the first place, to give the departments of the 
association a better chance than ever before. The 
general session of such an enormous body is never the 
most profitable. The main feature, therefore, should be 
the department meeting.” 

In closing, the speaker asked for advice concerning the 
arrangement of the meetings and the subjects to be dis- 
cussed in the department meetings and the general sessions 

George H. Martin and Prof. Paul H. Hanus presented 
the following list of subjects for discussion: 

What is the present ratio between the municipal ex- 
penditure for education and other public expenditures; 
the necessity of organizing educational experience; statu- 
tory regulation of the powers and duties of school com- 
mittees; the appointment of a standing committee on 
educational literature; uses of schools and school-houses 
as social centers; the right education of women and girls; 
higher salaries and pensions for public school teachers; 
technical education in the public schools. 
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Suggestions were also made ‘in regard to the enter- 
tainment of delegates to the convention and the matter 
of increasing the membership among New England teach- 
ers in the National Educational Association. 

PI 
Trachoma Epidemic. 

It seems to be without question that trachoma is 
spreading and is more serious than the public has been 
led to believe. Officials of the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary state that from 40 to 50 per cent. of the chil- 
dren in the crowded districts on the East Side are af- 
flicted with trachoma. 

The disease has spread because of the unhygienic con- 
ditions in that section. There has been such an influx 
of cases at the special hospitals, where such cases are 
treated, that it is almost impossible to handle them in 
an operative sense, which is really the only cure for 
the disease. 

The epidemic is now extending to children in the 
better classes, who contract it by contact in the pub- 
lic schools. Experience shows that it is contagious for 
it is a common thing where a child has the disease 
for all the other members of the family to 
contract it too. The medical inspection in the 
schools is doing something towards meeting the sit- 
uation, but as healthful environment is a necessity for 
successful treatment, it is difficult to stamp out the dis- 
ease. 

Historical evidence traces trachoma back at least 
3,500 years. It was known to the Egyptians, Israelites, 
Greeks, and Romans. The European infection may be 
attributed to Napoleon’s soldiers, who contracted the 
disease in Egypt a hundred years ago. There has been 
a decline in the disease since 1850, and it is now con- 
fined more or less to Russia, Hungary, Belgium, and 
Eastern Prussia. Its ravages in Eastern Prussia and 
particularly in Posen were due to poor hygiene, over- 
crowding, lack of occupation, poverty, and alcoholism. 
The disease is most prevalent in New York among the 
native of the countries mentioned, but it is also found 
among the native born Americans, Irish, and especially 
among the Italians. It has been asserted that trachoma 
is to be found only in low countries, but the evidences 
are that the only indispensable factors for its spread are 
contagion and defective hygiene. 


PON 
The Eyes of School Children. 


There seems to be little question that the eyesight of 
our people is growing poorer. This is indicated by the 
striking increase of the use of glasses. The neglect of 
the eyes and the injudicious use of glasses are two prob- 
able causes for this deterioration. Within a few years 
systematic examinations of the eves of school children 
have been made, and at present we have statistics of 
over 200,000 pairs of eyes. 

An analysis of these examinations shows that in the 
primary school nearly all the children enter with normal 
eyes. In the higher grades twenty-five per cent. have 
become myopic, while in university life the percentage of 
myopia has increased to from sixty to seventy per cent., 
which shows that the number of near-sighted pupils in- 
creases from the lowest to the highest schools, and that 
the increase is in direct proportion to the length of time 
devoted to the strain of school life. 

EPIX 
Sky-Scrapers Next. 

The committee on buildings of the New York city 
board of education has outlined, entirely as a suggestion, 
a plan for a school building which would be a radical de- 
parture from the present structures. An annex is to be 


erected for P. S. 85, a block and a half from the present 
building and at a cost, owing to the high price of the 
land, of about $700,000 for a building to accommodate 
only 1,000 or 2,000 children. 

The novel proposition of the committee is to put a sky- 
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scraper school-house, of steel construction, and eight or 
ten stories high, on the site of the present school. This 
would cost only about as much as the site for the pro- 
posed annex and would accommodate some two or three 
thousand more pupils. This building would be in every 
way a scholastic counterpart of the great business blocks, 
would be fireproof, and would have elevators capable of 
transporting a class at a time. The basement of such a 
building could be used for playrooms and lectures with- 
out interfering with the rest of the school. 

The committee admits the difficulty of handling 5,000 
children in one building, but it is not inclined to admit 
that there would be any danger. In case of fire the only 
danger would be in a panic, and this would be minimized 
by the superior way in which the children of to-day are 
managed. 

ERPAN 


To Stop College Betting. 

The authorities of the University of Michigan have- 
taken a decided stand against betting by students of that 
institution. Wages aggregating a considerable amount, 
it is said, were posted on a recent football game, and 
rumor of this and of other large betting in similar events. 
in which the university athletics have been contestants, 
led to decided action on the part of the faculty. Reso- 
lutions have been adopted fixing suspension as the penalty 
for betting on any event in which university students. 
participate in the future. 

EXPN 


The President’s Message. 
President Roosevelt made the following recommenda- 
tion in his annual message in regard to our national mu- 
seum: 


I again recommend to the favorable consideration of 
the Congress the plans of the Smithsonian institution for 
making the museum under its charge worthy of the Nation, 
and for preserving at the National capital not only records 
of the vanishing races of men but of the animals of this 
continent which, like the buffalo, will soon become extinct. 


Of the Indians and their education he spoke as follows: 


In dealing with the Indians our aim should be their ulti- 
mate absorption into the body of our ple. But in many 
cases this absorption must and should be very slow. To try 
~ force tribes too fast is to prevent their going forward at 
all. 
The large Indian schools situated remote from any Indian 
reservation do a — and peculiar work of great import- 
ance. But, excellent tho these are, an immense amount of 
additional work must be done on the reservations themselves. 
among the old, and above all among the young, Indians. 

The first and most important step toward the absorption 
of the Indian is to teach him to earn his living; yet it is not 
necessarily to be assumed that in each community all Indians 
must become either tillers of the soil or stock raisers. Their 
industries may properly be diversified, and those who show 
special desire or adaptability for industrial or even commer- 
cial pursuits should be encouraged so far as practicable to- 
follow out each his own bent. Me 

Every effort should be made to develop the Indian along 
the lines of natural aptitude, and to encourage the existing 
native industries peculiar to certain tribes, such as the 
various kinds of basket weaving, canoe building, smith work, 
and blanket work. Above all, the Indian boys and girls. 
should be given confident command of colloquial English, 
and should ordinarily be gn ag for a vigorous struggle 
with the conditions under which their people live, ‘rather 
than for immediate absorption into some more highly,devel-- 
oped community. 





From ‘‘ Napoleon Jackson.’’ Century Company. 
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Venezuela and the Venezuelans. 


Venezuela was discovered some four hundred years ago 
by Columbus on his third voyage in 1498. It was ex- 
plored a few years later by Americo Vespucci and re- 
ceived its name from him, Venezuela, meaning “ Little 
Venice,” from the huts on the lake of Maracaibo. 

In 1550 the territory we call Venezuela was erected 
into the captain-generalcy of Caracas. It remained 
under Spanish control until 1810, when arevolution took 
place which brought independence, altho this was not 
recognized by Spain until 1845. But under its own con- 
trol the country has never ‘been peaceful, as is attested by 
the fact that it has had 104 revolutions in the past sev- 
enty years. 

Not lack of means but lack of men has kept Venezuela 
from gaining strength. The country has extent sufficient 
for an empire, as it covers 600,000 square miles. This 
is more than France, Holland and Germany combined! 
It is ten times the size of New York state. 

The country is extremely mountainous. The whole 
northern edge presents to the ocean a ridge of mountain 
wall. Close behind LaGuayra stands a precipice looming 
out of the sea, a mountainside rising at an angle of fifty 
degrees to the sheer height of 8,600 feet. 

A branch of the Andes enters the country in the west 
and proceeds northeast. This covers the country with 
parallel ranges. The Sierra de Merida range is the 
highest, and it is very high too, some of the peaks, reach- 
ing 15,000 feet. Several of the mountains have glaciers. 
From this range stretches the parimos, black, treeless 
plains swept by the storms of the mountains. Much of 
this territory has never been explored. These are the 
uplands. 

Back from the coast the mountain range crosses away 
toward the Orinoco, into the broad llanos which are roll- 
ing plains of wonderful richness; they are used for herd- 
ing cattle. 

In numerous valleys and river bottoms there are im- 
mense forests of valuable trees. These have never been 
explored or disturbed. Vast tracts of the finest mahog- 
any and cedar trees stand untouched. There are no vol- 
canoes in the country, but it is subject to frequent and 
violent earthquakes. 

The population is estimated at about two and a half 
millions. There are about 326,000 of the aborigines 
left and only about two-thirds of these are civilized. It 
is hard to realize that probably 100,000 of these people 
have never seen a white man. Many of the aborigines 
have, of course, been absorbed. Those remaining belong 
to the Carib stock. They are rather short and of a red- 
dish yellow color. There is one tribe described as the 
amphibious Warrans. 

As for the so-called white population it is a mixture of 
all races and colors. There are very few whites in the 
country. The Spaniards, Basques, Germans, Dutch, and 
a few English have intermingled with the 50,000 negro 
slaves who were liberated in 1845, so that, at present, 
the blood of the average Venezuelan is a complete mix- 
ture. Asa rule they are a gay and thoughtless people, 
addicted to fighting. 

The principal products of the country come from agri- 
culture and cattle-raising. Coffee is the principal export, 
Venezuela being second only to Brazil in coffee produc- 
tion. Sugar, cacao, and some kinds of grain are also 
cultivated. The forests of the interior send rubber, 
tonka beans, copaiba, and vanilla to the coast for export. 
The cattle-herds of the llamos are a great source of 
wealth. 

Venezuela contains large mineral deposits of gold, sil- 
ver, sulphur, coal, asphalt, and lead. The coal fields are 
extensive, but they have never been worked. 

There are large pearl fisheries at the island of Marga- 
rita, which employ about four hundred boats. In spite 
of all this natural wealth the country is no better off 
than it was when the Spaniards ruled. Of late even the 
coffee industry has languished. 

Little is done in the way of manufacturing. There 
are a few factories for cotton weaving and hats are made 
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to imitate the hats of Panama. The school system has 
a good reputation in South America. Education was made 
compulsory in 1870. In 1900 there were 1450 federal 
elementary schools, 150 state schools, and three universi- 
ties. These contained only a few over 50,000 pupils. 
In spite of the educational regulations not more than 
400,000 of the people can even read. In 1901-2, $912,035 
was spent on education, an average of about ‘thirty- five 
cents per inhabitant. ‘Caracas, the capital, besides hav- 
ing a university, boasts of a national library of ante 
volumes and a national museum. 

The country can boast of no large cities, nor are eon 
any industrial or commercial centers. Caracas is the 
largest, its population now being about 72,000. La 
Guayra, which has been the scene of so much excitement 
recently, has normally only 10,000 inhabitants. 

Americans are regarded by the Venezuelans as models 
for emulation. After their own deliverer, Simon Boli- 
var, George Washington and Grover Cleveland are con- 
sidered great heroes. In all sorts of ways we have been 
copied, tho the example set by the United States has been 
hardly followed. 


ERPIN 
Science Men in Central Africa. 


The British Association has accepted the invitation of 
the British South Africa Company to hold its meeting in 
1905 at Victoria Falls on the Zambesi river. 

Forty-eight years ago Livingstone discovered these 
falls. With his faith in the future of Africa he believed 
that the region thereabouts was marked for special de- 
velopment. He saw there the elements of material 
progress, such as water power, coal, abundant vegetable 
products, cattle and intelligent tho barbarous‘ natives. 

Not far from Victoria Falls, Livingstone found the 
only indication of coal yet revealed in tropical Africa. 
The British are now preparing to mine the coal. The 
railroad from Cape Town and Buluwayo is, day by day, 
drawing nearer to Victoria Falls where the South Africa 
Company is preparing to turn the vast water power into 
electricity. 

England’s men of science will see at Victoria Falls one 
of the wonders of the world. The broad Zambesi sud- 
denly seems to vanish into the bowels of the earth. A 
wide crack in the hard basaltic rock was opened, ages 
ago, from bank to bank. Nowhere else is a great river 
suddenly seen wholly to disappear in a narrow, rocky 
chasm. At the bottom of this deep rift in the 
rock the engulfed waters emerge thru a narrow? gullet 
on the left, which is thirty-six times narrower than the 
river above the falls. 
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JOHN Fox, JR. 
Author ofj‘‘,Bluegrass and Rhododendron.’’ Scribner’s Sons. 
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Educational Associations in the United States. 


(Continued from page 468, November 8.) 


TaE ScuoxL JouRNAx here with presents a list of teachers’ organizations in Boston and the Southern and Western States. 


This is the first 


tims that a directory of this kind cas besa attemoted.and the readers will readily pardon whatever incompleteness they may discover. ‘Ihe 


editor would greatly apprec‘ate any co-rections nuticed by yoa. 


Please send information concarning associations, officers, number of members, 


and specific purposes, to che ed'torial department, 61 East 9th street, New York. 


BOSTON. 

The Boston Teachers’ Club.—Pres., Mrs. E. S. Gulliver, 
Hyde school; sec., Miss Alice May, Rice school; treas., Miss 
E. L. Burbank, Brimmer school. 

The Dunton Educational Club,—Pres., Miss L. T. Moses; 
vice-pres., Miss M. A. Kimball, Dudley school; sec., Miss E. 
E. Lang, Rice school; treas., Miss Elizabeth Pearson, Edward 
Everett school. 

Primary Teachers’ Association.—Pres., Caroline D. Put- 
nam, Agassiz school. 

High School Teachers’ Association 
Jane A. McLellan, Dorchester high school. 

Masters Assistants’ Association.—Pres., Jennie S. Tower, 
Franklin school. 

Boston Masters’ Association.—Pres., Supt. E. P. Seaver; 
sec., Lincoln Owen.§ 

Submasters’ Association.—Pres., Arthur Stanley, Agassiz 
— sec., William C. Crawford, Washington Allston 
school. 

The Biological Club.—Pres., Miss Isabelle Macarthy, 
Minot school; vice-pres., Miss Dora Williams, and Miss 
Laura Plummer, Boston Normal; sec., Lucy J. Clapp, Rice 
school; ass’t sec., Miss Edith Holway. 

The English Club.—Pres., Miss M. A. Leavens, Dorchester 
high; vice-pres., Miss Grace Malloch; treas., Miss Susie 
Ginn, Prince; sec., Miss Maud Downing; cor. sec., Miss 
Ethel Brown, Emerson. 

Boston Teachers’ Association. 

Boston Teachers’ Retirement Fund Association, Sec., Al- 


fred Bunker. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

Southern Educational Association. Pres., Col. J. W. 
Nicholson, Louisiana State University; Vice-Pres., W. N. 
Sheats, Fla., State Supt.; Treas., M. M., Ross, Pres. W. 
Va. State Normal school; Sec., Frank M. Smith, Ex-Supt. 
of Tennessee. 

Tennessee State Teachers’ Association. 

Gibson County, Tenn., Educational Association. 

North Carolina State Teachers’ Association. 

Georgia State Teachers’ Association. 

Alabama State Teachers’ Association. 

Louisiana State Teachers’ Association. 

New Orleans, La., Teachers’ Benevolent Association. 

New Orleans, La., Educational Association. 

New Orleans, La., Teachers’ Educational and Progressive 
League. 

New Orleans, La., Kindergarten Club. 

New Orleans, La., Teachers’ Guild. 

New Orleans, La., Teachers’ Pension League. 

Arkansas State Teachers’ Association. 

Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association. 

Florida State Teachers’ Association. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association. 

North Texas Colored Teachers’ Association. 

West Virginia State Teachers’ Association. 

WESTERN STATES. 

Montana State Teachers’ Association. 

Colorado State Teachers’ Association. 

Denver, Col., Teachers’ Club. 

California Teachers’ Association. 

Northern California Teachers’ Association. 

South-Central Missouri Teachers’ Association. Pres., 
Henry S. Wilson, Ava; Sec., J. A. Hylton, Ava; R.R. Sec.,, 
William H. Lynch, Mountain Grove; Treas., Ida Landers, 
Ava. 

Oregon Eastern Division Teachers’ Association. 

Indiana State Association of School Boards. Pres., W. H. 
Anderson, Wabash; Sec. J. W. Ratcliff, West Terre Haute; 
Treas., Rev. Wilson Blackburn, Mt. Vernon. 

(To be continued. ) 


EXPN 
Coming Meetings. - 


Secretaries of teachers’ organizations are requested to 
notify the editor of dates of meetings, election of officers, 
and errors or omissions in this list. 

Dec. 22-23.—Western Arkansas Teachers’ Association, at 
Fort Smith. 

Dec. 22-24.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association, at Col- 
orado Springs. 

Dec. 22-24.—Washington State Teachers’ Association at 
Seattle. 

Dec. 22-24.—Oklahoma Territorial Association at Oklaho- 
ma City. J. M. Holcomb, president. 

Dec. 26-27. —North Texas Colored Teachers’ Association, at 
Gainesville. 

Dec. 26-29—Commercial Teachers’ Federation at Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-30.—American Historical Association, at Phila- 


(Women).—Pres., 


delphia. Capt. Alfred T. Mahan, president. 

Dec. 29-31.—New York State Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, at Syracuse. 
Dec. 29-31.—New York State Council of Grammar School 

Principals, Orson Warren, Elmira, president, at Syracuse. 

Dec. 29-31.—New York State Training Teachers’ Confer- 
ence. Richard A. Searing, Rochester Normal Training school, 
president, at Syracuse. 

_ Dec. 30-31.—New York State Science Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Dr. William Hallock, Columbia university, president, 
at Syracuse. 

Dec. 29-31.— South Dakota State Educational Association, 
at Mitchell. 

Dec. 29-31.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association, at Weiser. 

Dec. 29-31.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association, at To- 
peka. Joseph H. Hill, president. 

Dec. 29-31.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at 

Bozeman. 

Dec. 30-31.—Maine State Teachers’ Assoc’n, at Waterville. 

Dec. 30-31.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at 
Saginaw. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 3.—California Teachers’ Association, at Los 


Angeles. A. E. Shumate, president. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 2.—Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, 
at Lincoln. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 2.—Minnesota State Educational Association, 
at St. Paul. 


Dec. 29-31.—Association of American Universities, at 
Columbia university, New York. 

Dec. 29-31.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. 

Dec. 29-Jan. 1.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at 
Orlando. 

Dec. 29-31.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at 
Baton Rouge. 

Dec. 29-31.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at St. 
Louis. J. A. Whiteford, Moberly, president. 

Dec. 29-31.—Texas State Teachers’ Association, at Austin. 

mg 29-31. Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indian- 
apolis. 
‘ _ 29-31. —Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 

eld. 

Dec. 29-31.— Wisconsin State Teachers’ and County Super- 
intendents Associations, at Milwaukee. 

Dec. 29-31.—National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, 
at Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Dec. 29-31.—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, at 

argo. 

ic. 31-Jan. 2.—Minnesota State Educational Association, 
at St. Paul. S. J. Race, president; J. C. Bryant, secretary; 
E. T. Carroll, treasurer. 

Jan. 22-24—North Carolina Association of City Superinten- 
dents, at Raleigh, N. C. 

CHRISTMAS WEEK. 

Ohio State Association of Township Superintendents at 
Columbus. D. H. Barnes, Osborn, president. 

Ohio State Association of School Examiners, at Columbus. 
Edwin M. Craig, Sabina, president. 

Southern Association tg Elocutionists, at Atlanta, Ga. 





How Cosmos Pictures are used in one Kindergarten. 
Courtesy of the Cosmos Pictures Company, New York. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


A Community Center. 


An experiment in education is about to 
be tried in the tenth civil district of 
Knox county, Tenn. The three school 
directors of the district have decided to 
consolidate several small schools into one 
in a central position, thereby securing 
for the i of the latter $4.50 per 
capita of all the school population of the 
district. The people in the community 
have raised $5,000 by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, and the General Education Board 
has contributed another $5,000. With 
such a support the school has bright 
or. In every way possible it will 

e made attractive—a model center for 
the educational life of this prosperous 
agricultural community. The principal 
and his wife, who are po veal by the 
year, will be assisted by three other 
teachers for the nine months’ session. 
The courses of study will consist of the 
public school course, vocal music, dairy- 
ing, poultry raising, and elementary 
farming. The success of such an exper- 
iment will undoubtedly be an incentive 
to other districts to establish this saner, 
more efficient kind of school. 


Tutorial Plan for Princeton. 


President Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton university, explained his ideas on the 
tutorial system, in an address before the 
New York Princeton alumni on Decem- 
ber 9. He said in part: 

There m+st come in this country a radical 
change in thesystem of education. A stu- 
dent should not be examined on his lectures 
and text-books, but on the subject. Each 
student of American constitutional his- 
tory, for example, should be required to 
get up himself a history of America, 
with relation to its constitutional devel- 
opment, not from what the lecturer has 
told him, nor from what he has read in his 
text-book, but from what he has gath- 
ered from all sources by his own inqui- 
ries. 

There is something in the ‘‘drill sub- 
jects’’ that is entirely nécessary to stu- 
dents, just as necessary as the measles 
in order to make him a grown-up person. 
There are other subjects that are outside 
of the common curriculum, such as _ phil- 
osophy, literature, law, history, in which 
it is futile to try to instruct men by mere 
class-room lectures. 

Companions, coaches, guides are needed 
for the students in their work. They 
should correspond to a corps of library 
advisers, and their attitude toward the 
students, he said, should be: ‘‘ We are 
atyourservice.’’ This would appear very 
like the English tutorial system, but the 
English make a mistake by appointing 
their tutors for life, and keeping them 
until they go to seed. We-cannot afford 
to keep an ordinary tutor for more than 
five years. This change, he said would 
transform Princeton from a place where 
there are young men to a place where 
there are thinking young men. 


Professor Atwater Commended. 

Pres. B. P. Raymond, of Wesleyan 
univérsity, at the Methodist ministers’ 
meeting, on December 8, warmly de- 
fended Professor Atwater, who published 
reports of his experiments showing that 
alcohol might at times possess a food 
value, thereby bringing down a storm of 
protests from Methodists all over the 
country. 

Dr. Raymond told how the agricultural 
department at Washington had requested 
Professor Atwater to make several ex- 
periments in food stuffs and submit a re- 
port and how this report had suggested 
that there is considerable nourishment in 
alcohol. He said that Professor Atwater 
has not claimed that alcoholic liquors are 
good for most people or for healthy 
people. 


Dr. Raymond held that the question is 
one for scientists to discuss rather than 
clergymen, and that if Dr. Atwater is 
able to throw any light on the agpects of 
the subject which have not yet been 
cleared up, he should be allowed to do so. 

The speaker indignantly denied that 
there is any restraint upon freedom of 
scientific researchin Wesleyan university. 


General Wood on Cuban Schools. 


When General Wood went to Cuba as 
military governor of the island, there 
were no schools. When he left the 
island, two years ago, school accommo- 
dations had been furnished for 75,000 
children and that was the daily atten- 
dance. 

In his message to the Cuban congress, 
on November 1, President Palma stated 
that 3,474 schools are now maintained, 
having an attendance of 163,348 pupils. 

The constitution of Cuba declares that 
primary education is compulsory and gra- 
tuitous. The state pays the expenses if 
the municipalities and provinces lack 
sufficient means. As a result of this 
program the Cuban budget of last year 
showed an expenditure of $3,721,790 for 
public instruction, of which $3,021,313 
was for primary schools. 

Thus the educational 
largest in the budget, twenty 
of the total public expenditure being de- 
voted to primary instruction. A school 
—_— like this will eventually transform 
the island and the people. 


Grover Cleveland on “ Industrial 
Training.” 


Former President Cleveland was the 

rincipal speaker at a public meeting in 

h'ladelphia on December 11, in aid of 
the Berean Manual Training school, which 
aims to give negroes the benefits of in- 
dustrial education. Mr. Booker T. 
Washington also made an address. Mr. 
Cleveland said in part : 

“It is absolutely certain that every- 
where in this b’ oad foul good people should 
be keenly alive to their duty and interest as 
related to the colored men, women, youth, 
and children, who constitute a factor, 
large or small, in the population of every 
community. 

‘‘It is foolish for us to blind our eyes 
to the fact that more should be done to 
improve the condition of our negro popu- 
lation, and it should be entirely plain to 
all of us that the sooner this is under- 
taken the sooner will a serious duty be 
discharged, and the more surely will we 
guard ourselves against future trouble 
and danger. Our colored people have 
been supplied with a measure of public 
school privileges, even tho in this they 
have been at adisadvantage as compared 
with their white neighbors. 

‘“No one who has given the subject 
deliberate thought can doubt that, if we 
are to be just and fair toward our colored 
fellow-citizens, and if they are to be 
more completely made sdbacapectio ; 
useful, and safe members of our body 
politic, they must be taught to do some- 
thing more than to hew wood and draw 
water. The way must be opened for 
them to engage in something better than 
menial service, and their interests must 
be aroused to rewards of intelligent oc- 
cupation and careful thrift. 

**T believe that the exigency can only 
be adequately met thru the instrument- 
ality of well-equipped manual training 
and industrial schools, conducted either 
independently or in connection with or- 
dinary educational institutions. I am 
convinced that Ean citizenship, an 
orderly, contented life, and a proper 
conception of civic virtue and obligations 
is almost certain to grow out of a fair 
chance to earn an honest, hopeful liveli- 
hood, and a satisfied sense of secure pro- 
tection and considerate treatment. ”’ 


item was the 
cent. 


Three Cheers for the Princeton 
Sophomores. 


The members of the sophomore class 
of Princeton university have taken a de- 
cided step to finally abolish the objec- 
tionable petty hazing which has been 
such a trial to entering classes in the 
past. The one-sided snowball fights 
which the freshmen have always been 
subjected to andin which they havenever 
been permitted to retaliate, are to cease. 
The custom of ‘‘trot reading ’’ has also 
received a death blow. This was preva- 
lent about examination time, when the 
freshmen were called upon to read trans- 
lations, while the sophomores followed in 
the text, a speedy way of reviewing the 
term’s work in the classics. 


To Aid Needy Schools. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It has become 
known that the bill ‘‘for the incorpora- 
tion of a general educational board ’’ 
which recently passed the house is in- 
tended to pave the way for the establish- 
ment of an educational center of exten- 
sive proportions. John D. Rockefeller 
and other persons of wealth intend to 
create a fund to aid existing schools and 
colleges without any restriction as to the 
age, sex, or color of attendants. 

The measure also is without limitation 
as to the section of the country in which 
the schools shall be located, but it is 
known that it is the especial desire of 
the promoters of the undertaking to im- 
prove educational facilities of the South, 
including those for the improvement of 
colored youth. 

No definite figures are given as to the 
amount to be invested, but those who 
know anything of the plans believe the 
volume of money will be sufficient to 
meet all real needs of deserving institu- 
tions inthe Southern states. Mr. Rocke- 
feller has not promised any specific 
amount, but he has let it be known that 
he will give liberally. 

The scope of the endowment is very 
broad. The object for which the corpor- 
ation is authorized is described as follows 
in the bill: ‘‘ To build, improve, enlarge, 
or equip buildings for elementary or 
primary, industrial, technical, normal, or 
training schools for teachers, or schools 
of any grade, or for higher institutions 
of learning, or, in connection therewith, 
libraries, workshops, gardens, kitchens, 
or other educational accessories; to es- 
tablish, maintain, or endow such schools; 
to employ or aid others to employ teach- 
ers and lecturers; to aid, co-operate with, 
or endow association or other corpora- 
tions engaged in educational work within 
the United States; to collect educational 
statistics and information and to publish 
and distribute documents and reports 
containing the same.”’ 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Gift. 


Hardly had the news of the incorpora- 
tion of the General Education Board been 
published than absurd rumors became 
rife in regard to it. 

It has been absurdly interpreted as an 
attempt on the part of Mr. Rockefeller 
to outdo Mr. Carnegie and his National 
university. Nothing could be more dis- 
tinct from the endowment of special re- 
search than the General Educational 
Board. The object of this incorporation 
was to enable the Southern Education 
Board, which has been thoroly described 
in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, to hold and ad- 
minister the expected gifts. The work 
has simply broadened, but. will be carried 
on in the same manner as heretofore. 
From its history and from the list of in- 
corporators, we may be sure that the ad- 
ditional money, which may be contrib- 
uted to it, will be spent with the same 
guarantees of intelligent local interest 
which it has secured in the past. 
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Dr. Mackenzie’s New Troubles. 


CHESTERTOWN, Mp.—A j 7 has been 
secured to try the $100,000 damage suit 
of Dr. J. C. Mackenzie against the trus- 
tees of the Jacob Tome institute, of Port 
Deposit, for alleged breach of contract. 


The minutes of the board of directors of é 


the institute were put in as evidence. 
Dr. Mackenzie took the witness stand 
and told of the preliminary negotiations 
and his subsequent employment by the 
institute to develop the educational 
scheme at Port Deposit. 

Mr. Wirt, in his opening statement, 
served notice that the plaintiff expects to 
make some interesting developments and 
to show that Dr. Mackenzie’s dismissal 
was the result of intrigue and highly 
questionable proceedings. Mr. Poe, in 
his opening address, said the defense 
expected to show thatno actionable con- 
tract existed between the plaintiff and 
the defendant institute; that Dr. Mac- 
kenzie was not the pre-eminently suc- 
cessful developer of educational schemes 
claimed by Mr. Wirt, but was discredited 
before leaving the Lawrenceville school 
to assume duties at the Tome institute. 
The character of the contract will be the 
point around which the legal battle will 
center at the proper stage of the case. 


Lack of Health Regulations. 


It seems rather like false economy for 
school boards to be niggardly with lead 
pencils, when we consider facts like the 
following. The board of health of Pas- 
saic, N. J., has discovered that the lead 
pencils used in the public schools are the 
main cause of the large number of cases 
of diphtheria in that city. More than 
eighty cases have already been reported. 
The scholars receive a pencil each day. 
These are collected and put into a box 
together. Contagion comes from the 
children putting the pencils into their 
mouths after other children have done 
the same thing. 

It would hardly seem that in this age 
of microbes a system of this character 
would be tolerated for a moment. 


Pres. Branson Needs Help. 


The State Normal school at Athens, 
Ga., has outgrown by several times its 
promises and itsendowments. This year 
there are 414 students enrolled, embrac- 
ing common school teachers and pro- 
spective teachers, or nearly four times 
the previous attendance, and 167 other 
applicants have been turned away. 

President Branson has associated with 
him in the great work he is doing only 
seventeen instructors—a less proportional 
number of instructors to pupils than is 
found in any other similar institution in 
America. 

The state papers are waging a cam- 
paign to induce the general assembly to 
adequately equip and support the insti- 
tution. i 


Rochester Athenaeum. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Thecircular of in- 
formation of the Rochester Athenaeum 
and Mechanics’ Institute shows that this 
institution has advanced rapidly during 
the past year. The growth of the insti- 
tute has been phenomenal, but in the 
past it has been obliged to carry on its 
work in detached buildings, poorly 
adapted to the purpose of the work. This 
year is heat by the establishment of 
the institution in its new building, the 
= of Mr. George Eastman. Here the 

epartments of industrial and fine arts, 
mechanic arts, manual training, and do- 
mestic science and art are all grouped 
together and are provided with the latest 
and best equipment in their several lines. 
The courses of study have been strength- 
ened and broadened so that the work of 
the institute will be of increasing value 
in the training of skilled mechanics and 
of teachers who take its normal courses. 
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Educational New England. 


The Boston common council has re- 
quested the school-house commission to 
consider building an addition on the 
Francis Parkman school at Forest Hills. 
The present building does not meet the 
emands made upon its accommodations. 


The board of health of Chelsea, Mass., 
is inspecting the schools to see if all the 
children are properly vaccinated. If any 
child is not vaccinated the matter is at- 
tended to at once by the physicians of 
the board. 

The New England Education League 
has arranged an interesting set of lec- 
tures for the current year. Already lec- 
tures have been given in all of the New 
England states and calls for lecturers 
greatly exceed the supply. 

The University of Vermont will cele- 
brate its centennial next year. Prepara- 
tions are being laid to make it the great- 
est day in the history of the university. 


The New Hampshire state normal 
school is planning to establish a special 
reference library of text-books. These are 
to be constantly accessible not only to 
students, but also to visiting teachers and 
educators. It is hoped to make the col- 
lection, as nearly as possible, a complete 
exhibit of the desirable text-books pub- 
lished. 

The Wakefield, Mass., high school 
building caught fire during the mornin 
session of December 9. The pupils all 
escaped without injury. 

The Boston schools have so little coal 
on hand that an order has been issued 
closing them from December 15 to Janu- 
ary 5. 

Most of theschools inAuburn and Lewis- 
ton, Maine, are closed for lack of fuel. 

A new building called Lampson Hall, is 
to be erected at Yale. It will contain 
a lecture hall, a debating hall, a room 
for the Yale Union, offices for the dean 
and bursar of the college, and recitation 
rooms. 


More Music Wanted. 


A regular meeting of the committee on 
music of the New England Conference of 
Educational workers was held on Decem- 
ber 6. Short papers were read on the 
early history of music in Italy and France. 

In the discussion many complaints were 
expressed that sufficient time is not given 
to music in the high schools. The secre- 
tary, Mr. MacKenzie, expressed the 
opinion of the committee as follows: 
‘Our education is too academic. We 
need the spiritual and moral influence 
that comes from music.”’ 


The Boston System. 


Samuel B. Capen, for many years a 
member of the school board of Boston, 
gives many facts relative to the school 
systemof that city. There are in Boston 
a normal school, a Latin school for boys, 
a Latin school for girls, ten high schools, 
fifty-eight grammar schools, 231 primary 
schools kindergartens in fifty-five dis- 
tricts, a Horace Mann school for the deaf, 
and ninety-two portable school buildings. 
The school plant and equipment is valued 
at $13,072,000. The total registration 
of the schools in 1892 was 62,900, and on 
October 1, of this year, 86,512. There 
are in the high and Latin schools 6,775 
pupils, and in the kindergarten 4,725, a 
gain of nearly 150 per cent. in ten years. 
The average increase in the number of 
school children is about 2,500. The regis- 
tration in the evening high schools is 
3,731, in the elementary schools 5,504, 
and in the drawing schools, 1,005. For 
the support of these schools the city pays 
over $3,000,000 annually, the total includ- 
ing new school-houses being nearly $4,- 
000,000. The number of teachers in the 
public schools are 2,373. Manual train- 
ing runs all thru the course. In the 
grammar schools there is sewing, cook- 


ing, and woodworking. The cooking is 
done under the instruction of twenty 
teachers in twenty-two different kitchens, 
and the wood-working in thirty well-. 
equipped rooms. The school buildings in 
Boston will hereafter be kept open in the 
evenings for the use of parents and chil- 
dren, lectures being given on many prac- 
tical subjects. 


Higher Education at Tufts. 


The annual flag rush between the so- 
phomore and freshman classes of Tufts 
college furnished an inspiring spectacle. 
At the discharge of a pistol a rush was 
made for the ags which were held by 
the freshmen. The classes met in the 
middle of the field with great force and 
for a moment the whole mass struggled 
without any perceptible gain for either 
side. Then it began to break up and 
dissolve into individual contests. The 
precious flags were buried beneath a 
crowd of twenty or thirty men. Around, 
over, and upon this heap of humanity the 
rest of the contesting students fought 
fiercely until time was called. 

There were many individual mix-ups, 
and many old scores were settled. The 
twelve referees proved utterly unable to 
stop the slugging, and there was an ex- 
ceptionally hot fight between a sophomore 
and one of the officials. Many of the 
men had their clothes literally torn from 
them. Several fainted, and many were 
hurt and had to be carried to their rooms. 


New Degree at the Tech. 


President Henry S. Pritchett has an- 
nounced to-day that the graduates, under 
certain conditions, willreceive the degree 
of Doctor of Engineering. This degree 
was originally in the United States an 
honorary one, Rear Admiral George W. 
Melville, U. S. N., being one of the half 
dozen recipients. 

Dr. Pritchett says that the special re- 
search work at the institute will be begun 
within the next year and that some en- 
dowments have already been obtained for 
investigations of sewage disposal for 
large cities, X-ray machinery for use in 
medicine and surgery and fireproof con- 
struction. The advanced courses will 
include civil, sanitary, mechanical, elec- ° 
trical, and marine engineering, architect- 
ure, mining, and metallurgy. 


Goes to Porto Rico. 

Arthur D. Dean, instructor at the 
mechanic arts high school, of Springfield, 
Mass., has been appointed a special 
agent of the Porto Rican department of 
education to investigate the conditions of 
the island relative to establishing a sys- 
tem of industrial education. Mr. Dean 
recently refused to become superinten- 
dent of the industrial educational system 
there. He expects that it will take him 
about a month.to cover the ground which 
he will have to report on. 


War on Cigarets. 

The schoolmasters of South Boston 
have called the police to their aid to pre- 
vent the sale of cigarets to school boys. 
As a result two tobacco dealers have 
already been convicted and fined on the 
charge of selling cigarets to minors. 
The masters say the cigaret habit is on 
the increase in the schools. 


Memorial for Mrs. Agassiz. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. —Announcement has 
been made by the alumne of Radcliffe 
college that they have succeeded in rais- 
ing $100,000 for a new building for the 
college, for a memorial to Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, widow of Prof. Louis Agassiz, 
who made her life work the founding and 
sustaining of Radcliffe. As a prominent 
officer in the Society for the Collegiate 
Instruction of Women, and later thru a 
direct connection with the institution, 
she has taken an active part in promoting 
its welfare. 
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New York City and Vicinity. 


A committee of the board of education 
held a hearing on the subject of the Sun- 
day concerts on December 12. The con- 
certs were opposed by three members of 
the Presbytery of New York and the 
American Sabbath Union. The Public 
Education Association favored them as 
merely taking the place of the park con- 
certs of the summer. 


The executive committee of the board 
-of education has approved the following 
contracts: For the fitting up of recrea- 
tion pier at East Third street, Manhat- 
tan, $22,112; for the erection of new 
school, No. 88, Ravenswood, Long Island 
City, $145,000; for new furniture of the 


annex to the Manual Training High w 


‘ school, Brooklyn, $1,845; for improve- 
ments of public school premises, Queens, 
$10,440. 


The recent cold weather has caused 
considerable anxiety over the scarcity of 
coal in the Brooklyn schools. One school 
was obliged to close temporarily. Super- 
intendent Simmons, of the bureau of 
supplies, is purchasing coal as fast as it 
can be found, and stocking the cellars. 
This course has removed the immediate 
— of other schools closing. 

The board of education, futing that it 
was next to impossible to secure the 
delivery of coal, provided its own carters 
and stevedores. It has agents constantly 
on the lookout for coal. 


Miss Helen M. Gould, who holds an ap- 
pointment as_ school inspector from 
Mayor Low, Mrs. F. L. Weeks, superin- 
tendent of the Home for the Friendless, 
and Miss L. T. McConnell, superintendent 
of the — department of P. S. No. 
154 inspected the night schools at P. S. 
154 and P. S. 96, on December 8. 


There was a slight fire in the basement 


of Public School 67, on December 9,. 


which, but for the fire drill, might have 
ended in a panic. 

The school is a combined high and 
grammar school, having about 800 pupils. 

The fire was discovered in the gymna- 
sium and the fire signal was at once 
sounded. The pupils marched out with- 
out any disorder. The fire was extin- 
guished before much damage was done. 


A small fire broke out ina picture store 
on the first floor of the building used by 
the manual training high school in Brook- 
lyn, on December 9. Fortunately there 
were no pupils in the building. The 
building was condemned a year ago by 
both the health and fire departments, be- 
cause of its unsafe and unsanitary con- 
dition. On this account the firemen be- 
lieve a panic might have resulted had the 
blaze occurred during school-hours. 


At the last monthly meeting of the 
focal school board of the third district it 
was decided to take very vigorous meas- 
ures to stamp out truancy in the district. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on December 10, a resolution was in- 
troduced by the committee on buildings, 
granting permission to the Public Educa- 
tion Association to continue the Sunday 
afternoon concerts. This resolution was 
opposed by City Superintendent Maxwell. 
‘“While I am not a Sabbatarian,’’ said 
Dr. Maxwell, ‘‘I feel that it is my dut; 
to oppose this use of public school build- 
ings on Sunday afternoons. It is a ques- 
tion in mind whether or not the throwing 
open of the schools on Sunday does not 
invade the rightful field of thechurch and 
Sunday school.’’ 


Dr. James E. Russell, dean of Teach- 
ers college, addressed the New York 
City High School Teachers’ Association 
at its meeting on December 13 on ‘‘ Ex- 
aminations.’’ He considered them in re- 
lation to promotions, graduation, and ad- 
mission to college. 


Examinations for admission to the 
—— schools will be held January 5, 7, 
8, and 9. 


At present the public school in the 
Woodside section of Queens borough, is 
undergoing an epidemic of scarlet fever. 
There is every probability that the build- 
ing will have to be closed for atime. The 
department of health is doing everything 
to keep the existing cases isolated, but 
the lack of a suitable hospital for their 
treatment makes it almost impossible. 


The ce and primary departments 

of P. S. 23, Manhattan, have been con- 

solidated into one school under the direc- 

al of the grammar principal, J. H. 
e. 


P. S. 186, Manhattan, has been o 
ized as an intermediary school for 
and girls of all grades. 


Prin. Gunnison, of the Erasmus Hall 
High school, spoke on ‘‘ The Relation of 
the Sciences to the Humanities in the 
High School Course before the New York 
Association of Biology Teachers on De- 
cember 13. 


Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale 
university, spoke before the Schoolmas- 
ters’ Association of New York and vicin- 
ity at their meeting on December 13 on 
‘The Moral Value of a Well Planned 
Secondary Education.’’ A report of this 
address will be published later. 


New Rating in High Schools. 


A sweeping change in the methods of 
graduation from the high schools of all 
the boroughs is to be made. This move- 
ment is in line with the general effort to 
obtain an education of power rather than 
the mere completion of a course of study. 
The essential features of the change are 
that every principal shall send to the 
board of superintendents an abstract of 
the record of each student who has 
reached the last term of the course, in- 
cluding ‘‘ conduct and industry,’’ as well 
as number of terms and recitations 
attended. Theuseof such records rather 
than the regulation examinations places 
the emphasis on the power to use facts 
rather than the mere memorizing of 
them. The work of the drawing, manual 
training, music, and physical culture 
classes is recognized on an equality with 
the old line academic subjects. This new 
rating will probably go into force at the 
close of the present term and be subject 
to such modifications as experience sug- 
gests. 


an- 
ys 


School Nurses. 


An experiment is being tried in the 
schools of the densely populated localities 
of the city which, it is pe a will bring 
great results in the way of healthfulness 
to the school children. This innovation 
is the introducing of a number of trained 
nurses into the schools to co-operate 
with the medical inspectors in their en- 
deavors to check contagious diseases. 

Since, September about 22,000 children 
have b %.1 excluded from the schools for 
various reasons. But it was soon found 
that exclusion was not sufficient. The 
children needed to be treated in order 
that they might not lose considerable 
schooling. 

The parents were often ignorant or 
careless. The trained nurse was brought 
into the field in imitation of the school 
nurses in London. The first one visited 
825 children in twenty days, and insured 
the return of nearly all to school. There 
are now employed in this work thirteen 
trained nurses, experienced in settlement 
work, for the ordinary trained nurse is 
useless. They must have had experience 
among the poor. 

By the use of these nurses disease is 
headed off and is prevented from running 


ow thru aschool. Besides it is ex- 
that better conditions will be 
rought about in the homes of the poor. 


Truancy Regulations. 


Supt. William H. Maxwell has made a 
new set of regulations in regard to tru- 
ancy cases. : 

The attendance districts are abolished 
In the boroughs of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, and Brooklyn, an attendance offi- 
cer is assigned to duty in each school dis- 
trict. In the boroughs of Queens and 
Richmond one or more attendance officers 
are assigned to each of the several dis- 
tricts. 

Under the direction of the city super- 
intendent the district superintendents 
will have immediate supervision of the 
attendance officers, and of all matters in 
connection with the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law. 

The weekly reports of the work of the 
attendance officers are to be submitted to 
the district superintendents at the close 
of each week and are to be forwarded 
to the city superintendent with sugges- 
tions or recommendations. 

A hearing is to be held in each case 
of 'achild charged with truancy. This 
hearing is to be conducted by the dis- 
trict superintendent in person. The child 
so charged and all persons in parental 
relation to him are to be summoned to 
this hearing and given an opportunity to 
be heard. 

Before any child is confined in a truant 
school, the commitment papers, with the 
approval of the district superintendent 
must be submitted to the city super- 
intendent for final action. 

If possible children upon their release 
from a truant school are to be assigned 
to and registered in a different school or 
class from that previously attended. The 
district superintendents are to require all 
children paroled from truant schools to 
report at their office once a week, and to 
bring with them a report signed by their 
teachers, showing conduct and attend- 
ance. 

The plant of the Brooklyn Truant 
school is to be extended by erecting a 
new building or cottages for a hundred 
additional truants, and providing an as- 
sembly hall, a gymnasium, and a work- 
room. It is intended to teach the chronic 
truants some sort of trade besides the 
English branches. The Manhattan Tru- 
ant school is to be enlarged also. 


Higher Education at Columbia. 
The freshman class of Columbia uni- 
versity held a class dinner on the night 
of December 12. Six patrolmen were on 
duty when the freshman appeared in 
sight. The sophomore class also ap- 
peared at about the same time and a gen- 
eral fight ensued between the two classes 
with the policemen underneath the fight- 
ing students. A hurry call was sent in 
for more policemen and fifteen appeared. 
After a liberal use of clubs the students 
were routed, and many of them lay on 
the pavement, a mix-up of arms, legs, 
and soiled clothing. Two collegians were 
arrested but were bailed out by friends. 


Recent Deaths. 


George W. Donohue, a member of the 
board of education under Mayor Van 
Wyck’s administration, died on Decem- 
ber 18. 

Miss Martha E. Davidson, a teacher in 
the Schiller school of Chicago, died on 
November 20. 

MILTON, Wis.—Ludwig Kumlein, pro- 
fessor of natural history and physiology 
in Milton college, and an authority on 
those subjects, died on December 4. 

Galvin W. Green, professor of mathe- 
matics at the Illinois Wesleyan univer- 
sity, died at Bloomington, IIl., on Dec.10. 
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Chicago and Thereabouts. 


The Chicago school ulation is rap- 
idly shifting north of the river, and, as 
a result, another school in the river dis- 
trict may be abandoned. The old Kinzie 
school at Ohiostreet and La Salle avenue 
will probably be vacated and another 
‘*Kinzie’’ school be erected on a site 
farther north. 


A bridge is to be built to connect the 
two buildings of the Englewood High 
school and a lunch room is also to be pro- 
vided. The lack of the bridge has re- 
sulted in a large number of casesof sick- 
ness and has made it necessary for the 
pupils to climb eighteen flights of stairs 
a day. 


The buildings and grounds committee 
of the Chicago board of education has 
appropriated $3,000 to build an isolation 
hospital for the temporary shelter of pu- 
pils of the parental school afflicted with 
contagious diseases. This will provide a 
place where pupils may be cared for un- 
til their parents or guardians arrange for 
them elsewhere. It will also prevent the 
spreading of contagion at the school and 
will obviate the repetition of the specta- 
cle of a father carrying a contagion 
afflicted child thru the streets in search 
of shelter. 


The ceremonies incident to the forty- 
fourth convocation of the University of 
Chicago began on December 11, with the 
final trials for the junior college prizes in 
public speaking. On Sunday, December 
14, religious exercises were celebrated in 
the college chapel by the Rev. Dwight 
N. Hillis, of Brooklyn, N. Y. On Mon- 
day, December 15, there was a reception 
to candidates for degrees, and on Decem- 
ber 16 Dr. Maxwell, of New York, deliv- 
ered the convocation address. 


Lake Forest university, of Chicago, is 
to have a lectureship eich will be for 
this country what the famous Bampton 
lectures have been for England. In con- 
nection with this a prize of $6,000 is to 
be awarded the author of the best book 
‘‘on the connection, relation, and mutual 
bearing of any practical science or the 
history of our race, or the facts in any 
department of knowledge, with and upon 
the Christian religion.’’ 

The prize and the lectures are made 

ssible by the gift of the late William 

ross, who bequeathed a fund for these 
te ama to the university. The annual 
ectures will begin in April, 1903, the lec- 
turer being Dr. Patton, formerly president 
of Princeton. 


Fairy stories are to be introduced into 
the curriculum of the Chicago schools as 
supplementary reading. 


The women students of Northwestern 
university have petitioned the faculty to 
— them to have self-government. 

hey desire that the responsibility of 
government be taken from the deans and 
placed on a committee of students which 
is to provide a series of rules for the 
guidance of their conduct. 


Over-study and hard work to defray 
his college expenses are believed to have 
caused Lawrence Bush, a student at 
Northwestern university, to attempt to 
commit suicide. He attended afternoon 
classes at the university and drove a milk 
wagon mornings and evenings to pay his 
expenses. His exertions are chavemt to 
have unbalanced his mind as he attempted 
suicide on December 8. 


As a result of the recent strike at the 
Graham school several of the ringleaders 
appeared in the Juvenile court on Decem- 
ber 13. One was sent to the reform 
school and the rest were put on proba- 
tion. The boys had used the strike as a 

retext to form a lawless club. Their 
eadquarters were in a deserted house 
where many stolen articles were found. 


Chicago the Center. 


In connection with the formal dedica- 
tion of the new Tremont building, of 
Northwestern university, to university 
uses, President James conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon Dr. Adolf Lorenz, 
the noted surgeon. This was the feature 
of the exercises which were largely at- 
tended by medical men, students, the 
faculty, and representatives of foreign 
nations. 

In his address dedicating the Tremont 
building Dr. James said it was one of the 
largest buildings in the world used for 
educational purposes. He predicted that 
Chicago would become within a few years 
the center of professional study and 
research. 


To Reorganize Chicago. 


A bill is to be introduced into the IIli- 
nois legislature by the educational com- 
mission to reorganize the school board of 
Chicago. The bill provides for the re- 
duction of the number of members of the 
board from twenty to nine appointed by 
the mayor. The powers of the superin- 
tendent of schools are to be enlarged and 
he is to have the authority to employ and 
discharge principals and teachers. The 
superintendent is to be hired on probation 
for the first two years and is then to be 
appointed for five years. : 

The position of business manager is to 
be created and he will manage the busi- 
ness affairs of the school system. 


Resisting Forces. 


Supt. Cooley, of Chicago, addressed 
the Teachers’ Association on December 
6. ‘‘ The teaching profession,’’ he said, 
‘*is to-day suffering more from the com- 
petition of the unfit than from lack of 
revenues. The class of people which con- 
stantly opposes efforts made to raise the 
standard of the profession is made up of 
teachers who are incompetent and realize 
their incompetency.”’ 


Workshop and School. 


The Cook County High School Teach- 
ers’ Association was addressed by Prof. 
Oscar Lovell Triggs, of the University 
of Chicago, on December 5. His subject 
was, ‘‘ Workshop and School.’’ He said 
in part: 

‘‘The dominant tendency of the age is 
towards the industrial. The tendency of 
a democracy is towards things industrial. 
Democracy is the force which is now 
shaping the world. We are living in a 
new age and are attempting to get along 
as best we can with old forms. Our ex- 
terior lives are one thing and our interior 
lives another. The need is for a combi- 
nation workshop and school, where one 
may work and learn at one and the same 
time. It would be a community of self- 
governing individuals and real fellowship 
would be found there.”’ 


Education a Failure ? 


Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch spoke before the 
Catholic Women’s National League on 
December 6 on the subject, ‘‘ Achieve- 
ments and Failures of the Nine ‘eenth 
Century.’’ He said in part: 

* The greatest failure of the nineteenth 
centu as been the failure of educa- 
tion. ‘The eighteenth century closed with 
a belief in the efficiency of education and 
the best minds of the day seem to have 
had dreams of universal education, even 
calling it the panacea for the social ills. 

We have largely realized their dream 
of universal education, but we have also 
discovered that an education of the head 
alone has not om the promises which 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
believed it would keep. 

‘‘Education has not decreased the 
criminal classes, but has made them more 
dangerous. Our public schools may give 
an idiot mind, but they do not give him 
character. In educating the head and 
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not the heart and soul the public schools. 
are failing at the crucial point.’’ 


Here and There. 


William S. Hubbard, of Indianapolis, 
has given $5,000 toward the purchase of 
a site for the National Technical institute 
in that city. With this gift only $13,000 
of og necessary fund remains to be 
raised. 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the New Jersey 
High School Association, held on Decem- 
ber 6. President, Dr. W. A. Wetzel, 
Trenton; vice-president, Dr. F. S. Shep- 
hard, Asbury Park; secretary, Cornelia 
MacMullan, ‘South Orange; treasurer, A. 
B. Meredith, Nutley. 

The schools of Mississippi, at the sug- 
gestion of the state board of education, 
celebrated the eighty-fifth anniversary 
of the admission of the state into the 
Union. 

INGOMAR, Miss.—is to have a new 
school building, the funds for which are 
being raised by popular subscription. 


By the will of the late A. C. Hutchin- 
son, president of Morgan’s Louisiana and 
Texas railroads, the bulk of his estate 
will go to the medical department of 
Tulane university. 

PITTSBURG, PA.—Prin. C. B. Woods, 
of the Central Southside high school, has 
resigned his position after a connection 
with the Pittsburg schools of thirty-three 
years. For twenty-one years he held 
the position from which he has just re- 
tired. He is succeeded by Edward 
Rynearson, a — of Ohio Wesleyan 
university, and the holder of the degree 
of A. M. from Chicago university. Mr. 
Rynearson has been connected with the 
Pittsburg schools for the past five 
years. 


- The Principals’ Association of Pitts- 
burg has arranged an excellent program 
for the monthly meetings which they 
hold during the year. The meetings are 
conducted as discussions instead of hav- 
ing formal addresses. 


The Pittsburg teachers’ institute was 
addressed November 28 and 29, by Miss . 
Sarah C. Brooks on ‘‘ The Way a Child 
Learns,’’ ‘‘Concrete Basis in Teaching 
Patriotism,’’ and ‘‘How to Tell the 
Story.’’ Supt. Thomas M. Balliet spoke 
on ‘‘ Arithmetic,’’ ‘‘ Advanced Reading,”’ 
and ‘‘ Habit.”’ 


The Rev. Thomas H. Lewis has the 
distinction of being the president of two 
colleges at the same time, the Western 
Maryland and Adrian college, Adrian, 
Mich. 


About fifteen hundred teachers are ex- 
pected to be present at the meeting of 
the Minnesota Educational Association 
at St. Paul on Dec. 31, Jan. 1 and 2. 

TAMAQUA, PENN.—By the will of the 
late Benjamin Barge, of Mauch Chunk, 
Yale will receive $80,000, of which $75,000 
is to establish a chair in the Romance 
Languages, and Literature, and the in- 
come from the remaining $5,000 is to be 
used to assist deserving scholars. Laf- 
ayette college will also receive $2,500. 


The West Florida seminary is now 
known as the Florida State college. A 
large summer school is carried on in con- 
nection with the regular college work. 


The new head of Rollins college, Win- 
ter Park, Florida, is Mr. Blackman, who 
entered upon his new duties the first of 
October. 


The Pierce school, of Philadelphia, will 
graduate its thirty-seventh class at its 
annual exercises in the American Acad- 
emy of Music, on December 19. The 
speakers of the evening will be Senator 

arcus A. Hanna,’ from Ohio, and Di- 
rector William R. Merriam, of the U. S. 
census. 
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The Primary School. 


The Use of Myths. II. 
By Gladys Williams, St. Louis. 


Before teaching a new myth become well versed in it 
yourself ; read from many sources, and become familiar 
with the mythical characters in connection with the 
principal god or goddess of the myth. Then tell the chil- 
dren short, interesting stories about the deities, arous- 
ing their interest to know more. 

When our fifteen-minute myth hour had arrived my chil- 
_ dren sat quietly awaiting, for they felt a story was coming. 

As they knew the story of Apollo and Diana, and how 
we called Hours the first grey streak of dawn; as he was 

he first to tumble out of bed, he had the honor of har- 





Heliades Standing near the River. 


nessing Apollo’s famous horses; then Aurora came next 
to do his bidding, as she was dawn, and the torch boys, 
we said, were the first rays of the rising sun. 

We also told the story of Aurora’s watery couch and 
prancing steeds that took her upwards to lift and close 
the curtain of night and day. Now we talked of Apollo’s 
son, Praethon; how Apollo loved his son, and of Prae- 
thon’s bravery, and longing to drive his father’s fiery 
steeds. Then of his punishment in being so persistently 
vain of his strength. This appealed to the boys. Many 
a boy confided his secret longing to drive an obstreper- 
ous horse belonging to his father. 

As Jupiter was the most important of the new charac- 
ters, I told them how he comes down to earth in light- 
ning, for he is the clear water, and he it is who supplies 
springs for the people in time of need. 

Then a simple story of how the people in Rome prayed 
to Jupiter when they were going to war, and on their 
victorious return (if the gods favored them) had religious 
ceremonies, the victorious general being borne on a gilded 
chariot, drawn by four white horses, with a gold crown 
upon his head and a scepter in his hand; treating him 
with all the honor of a great god, because he had brought 
victory and peace to the people. 

After a few days of story telling, in which the children 
reproduced the stories in their own words, I wrote several 
lines on the blackboard, choosing the necessary perform- 
ers, and memorizing it. When it was learned more lines 
were written, until all was learned. 

Every boy was proud and willing to be Apollo. As 
every one had played in our previous drama of Apollo and 
Diana, all were trained except the new ones. We chose 
the daring Praethon first of all, and then Jupiter, ready 
to hurl his thunderbolts to the right or left. A sturdy little 
German, who felt the dignity of his position, and who 
sent his thunderbolts with much gusto and earnestness, 
was selected by the children. For Cygnus and the Heliades 
we chose quiet children. 

This is one of their favorite games. The activity it 
calls for and the tragedy where Praethon is hurled to the 


river below, and the runaway horses, are most fascinating - 


Correlation of all Lessons. 


Reading, writing, and spelling from board. 

Language (oral and written stories). 

Construction work.—Modeled swan in clay. 

Paper cutting.—Apollo’s horses running away.—Heli- 
ades turned to poplar trees.—Cygnus turned to a swan 
and swimming upon the water.—Jupiter and his staff. 

Peas work.—Apollo’s chariot, using picture wire for 
the wheels. 

Only write a portion of the myth on the blackboard ; 
have children read, write, spell, and memorize it little by 
little until the story is complete, choosing the performers 
from day to day as the occasion demands. 


Praethon. 
Dramatized by first and second grade pupils. 
Dramatis Personz. 
Apollo—the sun god. 
Hours. 
Days. 
Months. 
Years. 
Praethon—Apollo’s son. 
Aurora—Apollo’s young sister. 
Aurora’s assistants—eight torchlight boys. 
Horses—four boys stand near Apollo’s throne. 
Jupiter—god of thunder. 
Cygnus—Praethon’s dearest friend. 
: Praethon’s sisters. 
Heliades Six little girls. 
Position of Performers. 


Use one corner of the room for the palace of the sun. 
Apollo sits on a large chair for a throne, with his friends 
sitting about him. Aurora stands in eastern part of the 
room, ready to lift the curtain of night and let in the 
light. Eight boys stand near Aurora, in two rows, four 
in each row, facing one another, with right arms held up 
for torches. 

Praethon stands in another part of the room, ready to 
go to the palace of the sun. 

Jupiter stands in furthest corner from the palace of 
the sun. 

Cygnus and Heliades do not leave their seats until it is 
time to go to the river bank. 

Let one child choose performers and have them take 
positions, then begin recitation of myth. 

Recitation in Concert or by One Child. 

Praethon was the son of Apollo. One day Praethon 
went to the palace of the sun, and asked a favor of the 
sun-god. Apollo was pleased with his son and said his 
wish should be granted. 

Praethon Recites. 

Father, may I drive your great sun chariot and fiery 

steeds for one day? 


_--40 them. 


Apollo’s friends. 





Heliades turned into Poplar Trees. 
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Praethon driving the Sun Chariot. 


Apollo Recites. 

You know not what you ask, my son; I am the only 
one who is able to drive the sun chariot safely thru the 
heavens. Even Jupiter himself would not dare drive 
my horses. 

Praethon Recites. 

Do not fear, dear father ; I am strong, and well able 

to hold your fiery steeds. 


Recitation in Concert or by One Child. 


So Apollo ordered the horses and chariots to (2) ap- 
pear, and the (8) eastern gates unbarred. Praethon 
mounted the chariot (4) and took the reins and (5) away 
they flew swift as the wind. 

The horses knew Apollo was not holding them, but as 
they were going up hill they kept well in the path. So 
Praethon grew careless, and when the zenith was reached, 
the horses (6) galloped down hill, coming so close to the 





Cygnus turned into a Swan. 
earth that the leaves, flowers, and grasses withered, burn- 


ing the crops and drying the brooks. Then they ran so 
far up hill that snow fell, brooks froze, and people shiv- 
ered with the cold. 

‘The people on earth were frightened, and even the 
gods wondered why Apollo should allow his horses to be- 
come so unruly. a 

(7) ‘At last Jupiter looked over the heavens and, see- 
ing the reckless Praethon, threw a thunderbolt at him 
sending him downwards into the river Po. 

Praethon had many sisters called Heliades. They loved 
their brother and (9) came every day to the river bank to 
look for him, wringing their hands and weeping for their 


dear Praethon. 
ee . Heliades Recites. 
;*Oh, Praethon! . Why were you so proud of your 
strength. Why were you so proud of your strength? 

, Recitation by one Child or in Concert. 
'. The gods felt sorry for them and turned them into (10) 
poplar trees to be near his grave. 


Praethon’s dearest friend, Cygnus, (11) came every day 
to the river, to dive into the water, hoping to find Prae- 
thon’s body. The gods turned him into a swan to be 
near Praethon. This bird now swims sadly upon the 
waters, often plunging his head below the surface as if 
still looking for him. 

Gestures. 

1. Praethon walks to the corner of the room chosen as 
the palace of the sun, and stands erect before Apollo, 
who is seated on the throne. 

2. Hours steps softly to the usual place where the 
reins are kept (four pieces of blue string), and harnesses 
the horses four abreast. The horses step forward. 

3. Aurora stoops down and goes thru the motion of 
lifting a curtain; as soon as she is thru, the torch boys 
lift their right arms straight above their heads for 
torches. 

4, Praethon takes the reins. 

5. The horses run quietly and quickly, making circuit 
of the room, and continue to do so until Praethon is 
struck, then they return to the palace of the sun. 

6. Horses increase their speed. 

7. Jupiter shades his eyes with his hand to scan the 
view. 

8. Jupiter claps his hands loudly, for a thunderbolt, - 
and Praethon falls instantly to the floor, and lies very 
still thru the rest of the performance. The horses re- 
turn to the palace of the sun, driverless. 





Jupiter and his Staff. 
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9. The Heliades rise from their seats, and go to the 
spot where Praethon has fallen. They wring their hands 
in distress. 

10. The Heliades stand straight and still, with arms 
extended over their heads to represent trees. 

11. Cygnus comes to the place where Praethon has 
fallen, and makes the motion of diving into the water. 
All keep these positions until the end of the recitation. 

12. Children take their seats. 


CBPN 
Chalk Modeling. ITI. 


By Ipa A. ELuiort, New York. 
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old country, canvas tents were more and more used. 


(Fig. 1.) 


(It: will not be found difficult to sketch the canvas 
tent. Try it!. Then try again as you talk.) - 


2 


Chalk sketching may be used to illustrate geography, “ggg 


literature, language, and many other subjects. 

For example, let us take the subject of homes. Very 
interesting and profitable work may be done with children 
of any grade by conversing with them about homes. 
Not only should they learn that the home is the place for 
the centering of the family, that it is to provide shelter, 





Fig. 1.—Canvas Tents. 


warmth, and other comforts for its members; but they 
should discuss the kindnesses and courtesies that each 
member of the family should extend to the others; also 
the necessity of home government. 

Ideas of relations existing between families and :»m- 
munities, and government in general will naturally de- 
velop from this handling. 


Homes of Our Own Country. 


When Caucasians first landed upon our shores they 
found the Indian in his wigwam of skins and poles and 
grass; and finding a rigorous climate which necessitated 
protection from cold in winter, and from heat in summer, 
and having only crude implements with which to build 
their homes, they copied the Indian wigwams; and their 
first home was similar to his. 

(When telling the story stand well back from ‘the 
board so as to obtain the greatest freedom of movement, 
and sketch the wigwam as you talk. Again let me ad- 





Fig. 2.- The Old Homestead. | 


monish you not to be discouraged if the result is crude. 
You may be sure that you have told the children more 
with a few strokes of the chalk than you could possibly 
give them in hours of words alone.) 

Sails of vessels helped in the building of the first 
homes, and after several voyages had been made to the 






Fig. 3.—Buildings of Lumber. 


Meantime, with the crude implements at hand, trees 
were hewn down and simple log homes were constructed. 
(Fig. 2.) 

The cracks between the logs were filled with mud. 
These homes became more comfortable as facilities for 
making them increased. Shingles were hewn out by 
hand. A small saw mill was established in the locality, 
and some of the more enterprising people soon owned 
homes of lumber. (Fig. 3.) These became more elabor- 





Fig. 4.—Home and Church. —Brick Buildings. 


ate as needs for and esthetic. taste. of the people de- 
manded, until they developed into the wooden palaces 
and mansions seen in all parts of our country at this 
time. ; 

While the lumber interests of the country grew, the 
clay of the region was pressed into brick, and it was a 
matter of a few years only when the first simple brick 
dwellings had given place to elegant brick edifices. 
(Fig. 4.) 

Rocks were picked up from the field and, unchiseled 
and unhewn, were piled into unseemly but picturesque 
dwellings, the rocks being usually cemented with mud. 
(Fig. 5.) As necessity demanded, rock was obtained 
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from the quarries, and fashioned into shapes, and built 
into forms to suit the most fastidious. 

As demands grew, trade routes were established; and 
the building material found in one locality was trans- 





wpe 









<a Se “BP ater. ~ abpter: 8-7 


Fig. 5.—Stone Dwellings. 


ported to other places where its kind was not found, un- 
til in all parts of the country elegant structures of the 
most beautiful and durable material may be seen. 

From the home of the cave dwellers, built for protec- 
tion from the enemy; from the adobe dwelling and the 
sod hut of the prairie, from the wigwams and the canvas 
’ tent of the first settlers; from the first crude board, 
brick and rock structures (Fig. 6), we may trace the de- 
velopment of homes in our country to the elegant brick 
and stone structures of to-day. From the one-story hut 
of our forefathers, one may follow the history of buildings 
to the great lofty structures and “sky scrapers,” rising 
in some cases thirty stories above the surface, with nearly 
as many stories below in the solid rock. 


4m 


Note :—The}fewjsketches7of homes here presented are not 
intended to be copied, but to serve rather as suggestions on 
how the work may be done. It is hoped that they will in- 
spire the teacher to more careful observation, in order that 
- may not only teach more intelligently, but that she may 
sketch the different types as her work proceeds. See how 
the work is done, then without looking at the picture, or the 
— which you have studied, try to obtain similar 
results. 
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The greatest fault of the beginner is in attempting 
too fine detail. In all cases represent with as few strokes 
as possible, and always with the broad side of the chalk. 

We suggest that you practice the simple buildings at 
first, not trying to produce much of their natural setting. 

Just a suggestion of grass, trees, and a few other 
simple features of the environment will suffice at first, 
then later, after having had practice in foliage, perspec- 
tive, etc., which the following numbers of this paper will 
give, you will find that your ability to draw more com- 
plicated structures and environments will be facilitated. 

If at first you find it impossible to draw the elegant 
edifices and complex structures rapidly enough to execute 
them as you talk, you may place them on the board in 
the morning ready for the day’s work ; and with a little 
patient practice you will find yourself better and better 
able to give chalk talks. 

We shall not confuse you in this presentation with 
discussions of light and shade and perspective ; but will 
ask you to observe and think, and reproduce what you see; 
knowing that by so doing results will work out right. 

Of course the stories herein suggested cannot all be 
worked out in one lesson ; but we hope they will furnish 
material for supplementary reading and many valuable 
lessons which may be made the basis of teaching spelling, 
written and oral language, history, literature, and other 
subjects. 

Appropriate songs, poems, memory gems, and choice 
pieces of literature may accompany the work. 


EBPON 
Two Ways. 
By JouN L. Suroy, Philadelphia. 


There may be ways unnumbered, but to me there are 
but two 

Of going on life’s journey toward the end we have in 
view. 

One way is cold and dreary—the sun drops out of sight, 

And more than half the journey is accomplished in the 
night. 

No stars are in the heavens, no blossoms fair are seen, 

The path is rough and rugged and the folks we meet are 
mean. 

And here I give the reason that the joys of life we miss: 


oxt mouths tures 


° 0 
wr "oman, 
wy? Yes, 
ee %, 
<° 4, 
The other way—a Joyful path,—there’s not 3 bit of 
gloom; 
The birds are singing in the trees, the flowers are in 
bloom. 
The sun shines down in splendor on the twinkling drops 
of dew— ; 


From every hilltop in our path we get a pleasant view. 
The folks we meet are wreathed in smiles, their journey 


is but play, 
They walk along with laugh and song, thruout the live- 
long day. 

And here I give the reason that our way is full of bliss: 
7 x 
6. we 
% ¥ 
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As a preventive as well as curative medicine, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla is pre-eminent—its great merit is fully established. 
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For Singers and Speakers 


The New Remedy for Catarrh is Very 
. Valuable. 

A Grand Rapids gentleman who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing concern 
and travels through central and southern 
Michigan, relates the following regarding 
the new catarrh cure; he says: 

‘* After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat, and stomach for several 





ears, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
ets — accidently and like everything 
else I immediately bought a package and 
was decidedly surprised at the immediate 
relief it afforded me and still more to find 
a complete cure after several weeks’ use. 

‘‘T have a little son who sings ina boys’ 
choir in one of our prominent churches, 
and he is greatly troubled with hoarse- 
ness and throat weakness, and on my re- 
turn home from a trip I gave him a few 
of the tablets one Sunday morning when 
he had complained of hoarseness. He 
was delighted with their effect, remov- 
ing all huskiness in a few minutes and 
making the voice clear and strong. 

‘‘As the tablets are very pleasant to 
the taste, I had no difficulty in persuading 
him to use them regularly. 

‘‘Our family physician told us they 
were an antiseptic preparation of un- 
doubted merit and that he himself had no 
hesitation in using and recommending 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any form of 
catarrh. 

‘*T have since met many public speak- 
ers and professional singers who used 
them constantly. A prominent Detroit 
lawyer told me that Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets kept his throat in fine shape 
during the most trying weather, and that 
he had long since discarded the use of 
cheap lozenges and troches on the advice 
of his physician that they contained so 
much tolu, potash, and opium as to render 
their use a danger to health.’’ 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large 
pleasant tasting lozenges composed of 
catarrhal antiseptics, like Red Gum, Blood 
Root, ete., and sold by druggists every- 
where at 50 cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and re- 
markable success has won the approval 
of physicians, as well as thousands of 
sufferers from nasal catarrh, throat 
troubles, and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Company, Marshall, Mich. 


The editor of a New York medical 
journal says: Antikamnia tablets have 
een used with very favorable results in 
headache, neuralgia, influenza, and va- 
rious nerve disorders. No family should 
be without a few five-grain tablets of 
this wonderful pain reliever. Two tab- 
lets for an adult is the proper dose. They 
can be obtained in any quantity from your 
family drug store. 








Literary Items. 


The magazine issue of The Outlook ap- 
pears this month as the annual book 
number, and is given over entirely to the 
treatment of books and bookmen. Two 
interesting papers are ‘‘ The Washington 
Irving Country,’’ by Hamilton W. Mabie 
and ‘‘The New American Navy,’’ by 
John D. Long. 

But the most valuable ‘contribution to 
this number is a series of articles by ten 
well-known writers on ‘‘ The Most Amer- 
ican Books.’’ Each was requested to 
name the ten books he considers the most 
typical of American literature. 

A list combined from the ten opinions 
would be about as follows: 

Cooper, ‘‘The Pioneers;”’ 

Lowell, ‘‘The Biglow Papers;”’ 

Hawthorne, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter;’’ 

Emerson, ‘‘ Essays;’’ 

Thoreau, ‘‘ Walden;’’ 

Whitman, ‘‘ Leaves of Grass;’’ 

Longfellow, ‘‘ Hiawatha;’’ 

Bret Harte, ‘‘The Luck of Roaring 
Camp;’’ 

‘Mark Twain, ‘‘ Tramps Abroad;’’ and 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. 


The Geographical Reader upon the 
the Philippine islands mentioned in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL of December 6, and 
— by Silver, Burdett & per 

as already been issued. The 3% 
which is entitled ‘‘The Story of the 
Philippines,’’ is published in two forms, 
an American edition, arranged especially 
for the schools of the United States, and 
a Philippine edition for theschools of the 
islands. The former is somewhat de- 
scriptive in character, the latter rather 
more historical. Both editions are beau- 
tifully illustrated. Miss Adeline Knapp, 
the author. was sent to the Philippines 
on purpose to collect data and to study 
school conditions preparatory to writing 
this book, and the results do credit to 
her and to the house, besides giving to 
school children a most delightful method 
of getting acquainted with their new 
brothers and sisters over the Pacific. 


A new and universal language was 
invented by a certain Dr. Zamenhoff, in 
1877. It is called ‘‘ Esperanto’’ and is 
very simple, having few roots and only 
seventeen grammatical rules. It is said 
to have 80,000 adherents, and five publi- 
cations are devoted to its promotion. 


A new expedition is to be sent toward 
the North Pole by Mr. Ziegler. The 
‘‘America’’ will be refitted and the ex- 
pedition will start as soon as possible 
under the leadership of Anthony Fiala. 





Post-Mortem Mss. 


A package has been placed in the New 
York university library bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘Enclosed are cer- 
tain papers of the late Dr. Paul La Garde 
of the University of Gottingen (of which 
6 are also entrusted to Harvard and 
Johns Hopkins universities), which New 
York university accepts from the widow 
of Dr. La Garde under the condition that 
they are to be kept sealed until the year 
nmi at which date they may be pub- 
ished.’’ 





Student’s Strange Death. 


George Leonard Lose, a student at the 
Drew Theological seminary, met death 
by electrocution on December 9. Lose 
was seatedin a chair with his wet feet 
on a radiator, reading by the light of an 
incandescent lamp. The lamp was im- 
perfectly insulated and as he picked it up 
to draw it closer, his contact with the 
radiator created a short circuit which 
caused his death. 

The case is mystifying as the current 
was only 104 volts, by no means sufficient 
to cause death under ordinary circum- 
tances. 





Magazines. 


It would be impossible to give in a 
brief par ph like this an idea of the 
wealth of illustration and the great vari- 
a of material in the Christmas Harper’s 

agazine. The literary portion com- 
prises nearly 180 page 
zine altogether is nearly an inch in thick- 
ness. How astonished Poe and Willis 
and the other magazinists of the early 

art of the nineteenth century would 
ave been at this issue. If the early 
years of the twentieth century produce 
such a magnificent periodical what will 
the latter years of the century produce? 
We will not attempt to particularize ex- 
cept to say that some of the contributors 
are Algernon Charles Swinburne, ‘‘ Mark 
Twain,’’ William Dean Howells, Mary 
E. Wilkins-Freeman, Amelie Rives, Mar- 
garet Deland, and other well-known 
writers. The illustrations, including the 
<r in color, are in the highest style of 
art. 


__ Scribner’s for December is notable for 
its fiction, to which the number is prac- 
tically devoted. The most noteworthy 
of the several excellent stories are per- 
haps ‘‘The Right of the Strongest,’’ by 
Octave Thanet, and ‘‘The Desert,’’ by 
Arthur Conlett Smith. 

A series of color Taser called 
‘*Mother’s Days,’’ are beautiful speci- 
mens of the art of color printing. 


The Christmas number of the Century 
comes to us resplendant with color 
and filled with literary articles from 
writers of the first rank. The Century 
has always been a leader, especially on 
the art side of the make-up of a magazine, 
but we confess we are surprised at the 
wonderful perfection of the colored illus- 
trations in this number. Attention is 
called —— to four page pictures 
—The Wicket of Paradise (frontispiece), 
In the Meadows of Youth, In the Valley 
of the Shadows, and At the Gates of 
Life, illustrating ‘‘The Travels of the 
Soul,’’ painted by Howard Pyle. An- 
other notable picture is the one in the 
Series of Cole’s Engravings of Old Spanish 
masters, ‘‘ Madonna and Child.”” One of 
the principal articles is that on ‘‘The 
Making of the Universe,’’ by John Henry 
Freece, with many illustrations furnished 
by celestial photography; another is 
‘‘Animals in British Parks,’’ by Annie 
Hardcastle Knight. The number is es- 
pecially rich in fiction and verse. 


s and the maga- 
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Portrait Portfolio of 
Ten Educational Leaders. 


Each 7x11 inches, like Carbon 
Prints, on the finest coated paper, 
mounted on heavy dark gray paper. 
Price of the set, $1.00. 


Hon. Henry Barnard 


Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler 
Prof. John Dewey 

Pres. Chas. W. Eliot 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall 

Hon. Wm. T. Harris 

Prof. Wm. James 

Horace Mann 

Col. Francis W. Parker 

F. Louis Soldan 


Every teacher wants one or more 
of these Portraits for the home li- 
brary,—even one for such use is 
worth the cost of all. All of them 
are worthy a place in every school- 
room; nothing else at such small 
cost is so good for school-room 
decoration. 


E. L KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St.N. Y. 


FREE! 


Special Offer to Readers 


of The School Journal 
good for December. 


A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 


China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 

or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or 
Clock, or Watch and many other 
articles too numerous to mention, 
FREE, with a club order of 20 Ibs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 
20 Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. 
a lb. This advertisement MUST 
accompany order. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among 
your neighbors and friends for 20 
Ibs. of our celebrated goods. 


The Great American Tea Ce., 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289 NEW YORK. 
























~ Rich Holiday Gifts. 


BENEDICT BROS. 


Jewelers. 


Founded in Wall Street in 1819: removed to 
the corner of Cortlandt Street in 1863, and are 
now located at the corner of Broadway 
and Liberty Street, where they havea mag- 
nificentand extensive line of fine Watches, 
Diamonds and other Precious Gems. 


An early inspection is cordially invited. 
Try “ The Benedict" Patent Sleeve and Collar Button. 


141 Broadway, cor. Liberty Street, New York. 








vi PISO'S' CURE FOR 
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The Atlantic Monthly for December is 
made especially interesting to educators 
by articles by Dr. Woodrow Wilson on 
‘The Ideals of America,’’ and by E. H. 
Henderson on ‘‘Impressions of Porto 
Rico and Porto Rican Schools.’’ 

Among other aang articles are ‘“The 
Relations of Trade Unions and the Su- 
perior Workman,”’ and ‘‘ Chinese Dislike 
for Christianity.’’ 

The number contains several varied 
and agreeable stories and a few clever 
poems, two of the latter being by Jo- 
sephine Dodge Daskam. 


St. Nicholas is always good, but the 
Christmas number is especially so. It 
opens with a beautifully illustrated poem, 
‘*A Christmas Mistake,’’ by Edwin L. 
Sabin. Howard Pyle illustrates ‘‘The 
Story of King Arthur and his Knights,’’ 
and there is a story of ‘‘ Lu Sing,’’ by 
Louisa M. Alcott, with quaint illustra- 
tions. Among the other articles are 
‘*Skee Jumping in Norway,’’ and ‘‘How 
Uncle Sam Observes Christmas.’’ 
The two departments ‘‘ Nature and Sci- 
ence for Young Folks,’’ and the ‘‘St. 
Nicholas League,’’ are entertaining and 
instructive as usual. 


The New England a for De- 
cember is of unusual excellence, illustra- 
tions being used lavishly thruout the 
pages. There are articles on ‘‘Titian’s 
Country,’’ by Margaret Waldo Higgin- 
son; ‘‘Charles H. Davis’ Landscapes,’’ 
by William Howe Downes; ‘‘With a 
Boston Market Man,”’ by Joseph Nelson 
Pardee; ‘‘The Founding of a Faith,*’ by 
Edward Gibson Mason, add ‘‘ Milford and 
Hopedale,’’ by Lewis G. Wilson, besides 
a number of short stories of high quality. 


The December Cosmopolitan is up to the 
high standard which that magazine has 
reached, in the past. Among the many 
articles of general interest, two are of 
special interest to teachers. ‘‘The Be- 
ginnings of the Mind and Language,’’ by 
Herbert George Wells, is exceedingly in- 
structive. ere is also an article on 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia university, under a title which 
seems at first incongruous, ‘‘ Captains of 
Industry.’’ The fiction of the number 
includes the first chapters of a new novel 
by Henry Seton Merriman, which deals 
with Napoleon and the retreat from Mos- 
cow. 


The best thing a teacher can do in the 
new year is to get up a club for Our 
Times and start in with a systematic 
study of current events. This paper is 
the most satisfactory periodical issued 
for use in the school. Only the import- 
ant matters are treated; the pages are 
not loaded down with a mass of detail. 
Examine a copy for yourself and see if 
this is not so. It is published by E. L. 
Kellogg & Company, New York, at 50 
cents a year; 40 cents in clubs. 





Washington. 
Holiday Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Dec. 29 has been selected as the date 
for the Personally-Conducted Holiday 
Tour of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
Washington. This tour will cover a 
period of three days, affording ample 
time to visit all the — points of 
interest at the National Capital, including 


fin Ancient Foe 


To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


Pears’ 


Economical soap is one 





that a touch of cleanses. 


Get Pears’ for economy 


and cleanliness. 


Sold all over the world. 


The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company west vork 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


LEADS THEM ALL 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over i 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 


MINERAL SET $3.00 | 4° 
“Common Minerals”” 0.60 1.05 


ophfie Sieh HAN, HALE; PRICE, 


Send for list and particulars at once 


ROY HOPPING New York City, 


17th Street, and 4th Avenue. 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES, cue: ‘> Asthma, 


pony J by all Druggists, 
STOWELL &CO.. Mfrs. Ghaviestown, Mass, 
EADERS will confer a favor by 
mentioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents. 















57 Prince Street, NEW YORK 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and fith Street, 


(@pp. Grace Church) NEW YORK 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates 


Sontwoily located and most convenient to amuse- 
™6r = — My oan and ferries by Broad. 

nD - 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
Oxnas. LEIGH, Manager. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 




















Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 











I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
learn how. Est.'96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


Ww. M.O der, 210] N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia 





SCHOUL BELLS enteie bat 


copper an only. 
McSHANE BEL* FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 


CATALOGS 


Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog. Lists 
Teachers’ Periodicals, Supplementary Reading 
Books, Books on Pedagogy, Teachers’ Libraries, 
School Libraries, School Singing Books, Kinder- 
ten Goods, Stencils, Helps and Aids for 
eachers. Just revised. Sent free. 

Kellog k. s Schoel Entertainment 
Catalog. New edition adds 150 new books to 
our former excellent list of Drills, Marches, 
Dialogs, Song Books. Special Day Enatertain- 
ments, Recitations, Cantatas, Operettas. Free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N. Y. 











the Congressional Library and the new 
Corcoran Art Gallery. Round trip rate, 
covering railroad transportation for the 
round trip, hotel accommodations, and 

ides, $14.50 or $12.00 from New York, 

13.00 or $10.50 from Trenton, and $11.50 
or $9.00 from Philadelphia, according to 
hotel selected. Rates cover. accommo- 
dations at hotel for two days. Special 
side trip to Mount Vernon. ‘ 

All tickets good for ten days, with 
special hotel rates after expiration of 
hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information 
1. Ticket Agents; Tourist oqen. 
2 ifth avenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Cause of Appendicitis. 


Dr. H. C. Howard, of Champaign, IIl., 
declares that this disease was almost 
wholly unknown until the ‘‘new process ’”’ 
making fine flour came into use; these 
employed. fine bolting cloths and the 
gluten of the flour was excluded. Fine 
flour is demanded because it makes whiter 
bread. But thisdisarranges the digestive 
organs and this brings on appendicitis. 
Another observable feature is the use of 
omer as a medicine; one large firm 
oes nothing but make and advertise 
phosphates. This arises from the lack of 
them in fine flour. This, too, has led to 
return to the use of ‘‘health foods.’’ 
There are still manufacturers that retain 
the — and phosphates in their flour; 
the Franklin Mills of Lockport, N. Y., 
are widely known in this respect; their 
product is perfect for family use. 


Lovely Materials Displayed. 


Such exquisite fabrics as one sees now- 
a-days displayed on the counters of the 
big stores as the season advances and 
the demand for evening gowns and opera 
wraps grow apace! Both the old world 
and the new are called en to deliver 
the work of their skilful fingers and the 
clever brains that have done this year 
more than ever before for fair woman’s 
adornment. The arrival of the opera 
season brings forward a stock of — 
that have never been surpassed, at 
Arnold, Constable & Co’s., on Broadway, 
Manhattan; novelties in silks and velvets 
so dainty and delicate that the wonder 
grows how any but fairy fingers can con- 
trive them. 

One exquisite fabric is a voille Union 
that has graceful flower patterns so 
woven or both plain and embroidered as 
to give the effect of being hand painted. 
Crepe de chine grounds in all colors have 
similar designs, and nothing could be 
lovelier for a wedding robe t one of 
these crepes, all white, solidly embroid- 
ered. These also come in all the evening 
shades. A crepe Leda has wavy satin- 
like stripes, with or without dots, sprink- 
ling its surface, and in this the gun 
metal and champagne colors so ular 
this year are most effective. Still an- 
other crepe bears the name of Crepe 
Charmeuse, and this ought to be decidedly 
popular, with its cloth-like finish on one 
side and satin on the other. This shows 
off extremely well in a warm golden 
brown. The line of taffetas is no less 
pretentious. 

Then there are the novelty velvets, 
stylish metal grays covered with pin- 
head dots, and the long-haired beaver 
plush that isso modish this year, devel- 
oped in striking Persian colors and de- 
signs. Those same designs come also in 
panne velvets. Velvet designs on silk 
grounds make up strikingly for opera 
wraps, and may found in all evening 
shades. A crushed Venetian panne is 
one of the black and white novelties, and 
there are countless patterns of silk 

und with variegated velvet dots. 
There is a wonderful stock of heavier 


goods that this firm displays. Here are 





The Value of Charcoal. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


_ Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but, few 
realize its value when taken into the 
uman system for the same cleansing 


ar me 
Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is nota drug at 
all, but simply abrorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. eee 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges ; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the 
charcoal being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health. better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, andthe 
beauty of it is, that no possible 
can result fromtheir continued use, but, 
on the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth, and throat’; 
I also believe the liver is apron d bene- 
fitted by the daily use of them; they 
cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense. a pat- 
ent preparation, yet I believe I get more 
and better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorb- 
ent Lozenges than in any of the ordinary 
charcoal tablets.’’ 





striking French zibelines in two colors or 
shot here and there with white splashes. 
An English homespun, shot in different 
colors, makes up very stylishly, and Eng- 
lish zibelines show fine hairy stripes. 

One of the season’s features is a zenana 
cloth for wraps that has a silk face and 
wool back, and is woven in all light colors. 
The universal tendency to crepy s is 
revealed in a beautiful crepe de Paris; .a 
lighter fabric to be worn over silk, and 
for similar use are pretty French can- 
vas, silk and wool barege, and silk warp 
chiffon veiling. This last also comes in 
darker street shades. Seldom can one 
find such handsome embroidered robes as 
this house provides. Sf 

While aerial modes of conveyance ma 
— greatest yew at present--the 

wentieth Cent imited is the fastest 
method of travel between New York and 
Chicago, and it has the advantage of 
being more comfortable than any other 
conveyance, actual or promissory. This 
train was placed in service by the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, 
and has been the means of quickenin 
trains all over the. West, Northwest an 
Southwest thus saving the time of the 
traveling public. mea? 

Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mas, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 
OVEE FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
PERFECT SUCORSS. It SQOTHES the OHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, OURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA. Sold by Druggiste in every part of the worid. 
Be sure to ask for “Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. enty-five cents & bottle. 
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The School FYournal. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


This weekly journal of education, now in 
its thirty-second year, will be found more val- 
uable and more indispensable to superin- 
tendents, principals, and school officers and 
advancing teachers than ever. 

It is understood that everything of importance 
relative to education shall be found in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

Fifty numbers are published in a year. 
In these every phase of the great question 
of education will be discussed, so that its 
value to those who are really interested in 
education cannot be over-rated. 


@ur Creed. 


E believe that a school official will perform his 
duties more intelligently by knowing what is 
done in other towns and cities. 
WE believe that asuperintendent or principal who 
does not keep posted concerning the move- 
ments in the great centers like New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia is fitting himself to be retired. 
WE believe that a principal of a school (or class 
teacher) who does not make a study of educa- 
tion, but relies on politics to help him forward, has 
not the spirit of the true educator, and cannot be a 
real educator of children. 
Wwe believe that teachers who neglect to read an 
educational journal and thus imbue their minds 
with opinions, thoughts, suggestions, and ideas con- 
cerning their work are making themselves into mere 
reciting posts. Such teachers usually fill their minds 
each morning with the twaddle in the daily papers, 
or the froth of the magazines; both of which unfit 
them to make any deep or permanent impression on 
their pupils’ minds, the edge of their own being de- 
stroyed as by an acid. 
WE believe that, as the principal of a most suc- 
cessful private school said: ‘‘ The teacher | 
want must be baptized in ideas concerning the ways 
and means of progress in the intellectual and moral 
life of children. If he reads an educational paper | 
consider it a good sign.” 
WeE believe that a man who is in education ought 
to be of it also; that is, if he is drawing pay 
he ought to give himself to his work; he ought to 
identify himself with his work. 





WE believe the reason that teaching holds so low 

a place in public estimation is the fault of the 
teachers themselves; the public believes (right or 
wrong) that they are doing their work ina half- 
hearted, routinish way. 


E believe, yes, we know that our publications 
during the past twenty-eight years have put a 
hundred thousand ‘‘ on the track,” shown them what 
Teaching really means, and, to present it from the 
ecuniary standpoint, those persons instead of earn- 
ing say $250,000 have earned $1,000,000 or even 
$2,000,000. 


E believe that the professional spirit has been 

widely disseminated thru the influence of 

our publications—at least we have aimed at this, week 
after week for nearly thirty years. 


E believe that no fair-minded person can read 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL without feeling that 

its chief effort is to put the teachers on a higher, 
nobler, more useful and more successful ground. 


WE believe that thru it thirking teachers 

grow more competent, double their value, 
come to understand themselves and the work they 
are doing, and do that work in a different light and 
in a different spirit. 


Whp Published 2 

The public is at last concluding that it takes brains 
and study to fit a man to take charge of a school or a 
school system. We admit that many school boards 
do not feel this, but a great matiy do. We publish 
THE JOURNAL to enable one to understand the 
situation in all parts of the field, be he superintendent, 
principal, or school official, If we did not feel we 
were performing a most needful and worthy work, 
one contributing to the real advancement of educa- 
tion and planting it on higher ground, we would not 
continue our effort. There is little money in it; but 
there is the sense of doing a needed and valuable 
work, and that is the controlling motive. 


Our €rpectations, 

With the aims we have and the efforts we make, 
we feel that we ought to have the support of every 
progressive Superintendent, principal, school official, 
and advancing teacher in the entire country. We 
have given untiring labor for nearly thirty years to a 
work that all acquainted with it candidly admit has 
contributed enormously to build up genuine education 
and place the teacher’s -work on a higher and more 
worthy basis, and we expect appreciation and pat- 
ronage. Let every reader of this subscribe. The 
$2.00 he will spend will come back to him many 
times over. 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS: 





Leading American Educators. 





Price, $1.00 net. 


Pick’s Memory Culture. 


Ten Portraits, mounted ready to frame in portfolio, of Barnard, A new book, by a leading exponent of scientific memory training, 
Butler, Parker, Soldan, Harris, Hall, Eliot, Dewey, James, Mann. worth its weight in gold to every one who has to pass examinations. 


Price, $1.00 net. 








A choice of either sent free for a limited time to new subscribers sending the subscription price of THE JOURNAL ($2.00) direct to the 


office. Address the publishers, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 E. 9th St, New York. 





**x3*« x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS **3** 





School Entertainment Katalog. Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. ant 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated—revised to date. poe oom ie of ail publishers. Over 1700 
over 150 new ones listed and described The most complete list of books for teachers, best bocks listed, classified,many described 
this year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc., in existence. Free. oa. ee eee 

end 2c. : 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 6] E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 








